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THE  MEDEA  OF  EURIPIDES. 

It  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  history  that  Euripides,  the  misogynist, 
should,  after  all,  be  beholden  for  his  strongest  claim  to  greatness 
to  the  portrayals  of  his  heroines, — to  Phagdra,  to  Alcestis,  and  to 
Medea,  and  most  of  all,  perhaps,  to  the  last.  Yet  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  ascribe  to  Euripides,  or  to  any  other  of  the  Greek  tra- 
gedians, the  immortal  conception  of  a  Medea,  for  instance,  in  the 
same  way  that  we  ascribe  Lear  to  Shakespeare,  or  Miriam  to 
Hawthorne.  The  former  poets  but  gave  the  final  touch  to  an 
ancient  story  that  had  been  growing  in  popular  tradition,  and  fre- 
quently had  been  developed  by  older  poets.  Tennyson's  "Idyls 
of  the  King,"  or  Wagner's  operas,  would  furnish  a  closer  analogy, 
though  not  a  perfect  one.  This  indebtedness  does  not  belittle  the 
poet's  genius,  as  might  be  thought  at  first  blush.  To  take  up  the 
analogy  again,  I  think  we  esteem  the  genius  of  Tennyson  in  his 
Guinivere  quite  as  highly  as  we  do  in  his  Maud  or  Princess.  If 
we  find  a  difference,  it  is  due  rather  to  the  accidents  of  the  stories 
than  to  the  imagination  of  the  poet,  to  the  vesture  of  the  poems 
than  to  their  conception.  It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  why  these 
limitations,  if  they  be  such,  were  placed  upon  the  ancient  poets. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  Greek  drama  was  a  re- 
ligious ceremony,  only  permitted  to  deal  with  the  sacred  traditions 
of  the  race.     Limitations,  I  doubtfully  say.     So  they  may  have 
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been  to  some,  undoubtedly  were  so  in  a  measure  to  Euripides  ;  but 
when  we  remember  all  the  wealth  and  variety  of  the  old  cultus^  its 
multitudes  of  characters,  its  infinity  of  stories,  whole  dynasties  and 
empires  rivalling  history  itself  in  verisimilitude,  and  all  trans- 
figured out  of  the  commonplace  by  a  divine  glory  and  an  immortal 
splendor,  we  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  no  more  enviable 
liberty  could  be  granted  a  poet  than  entrance  into  that  wondrous 
land  of  high  romance. 

Not  the  least  beautiful,  of  these  ancient  myths  is  the  story  of  the 
Argo,  which  is  the  first  act,  as  Euripides'  Medea  is  the  last,  in  the 
full  drama  of  the  life  of  the  Colchian  enchantress.  In  the  sunny 
glades  of  Pelion  we  first  discover  the  beautiful  and  royal  boy, 
Jason,  not  yet  developed  into  the  unloveliness  and  shallowness  of 
his  later  days.  Then  follows  the  apparition  of  the  ill-boding,  one- 
sandalled  man  to  the  crafty  King  Pelias,  which  is  the  same  Jason 
guided  by  his  patroness  Hera,  and  come  to  claim  his  father's  king- 
dom. Then  comes  the  building  of  the  wondrous  ship,  the  Argo,  at 
the  instigation  of  the  wily  Pelias,  and  that  gathering  of  heroes, — the 
elder  heroes, — Heracles,  Castor,  Polydeukes,  and  Orpheus,  who 
were  to  Achilles  and  Odysseus  what  they  in  turn  became  to  later 
generations.  Then  the  strange  voyage  of  the  mystic  ship,  that 
had  eyes  and  volition  of  its  own,  over  unmapped  seas,  b}^  a  path 
unknown  to  any,  to  the  land  beneath  the  sunrise,  Colchis,  the 
realm  of  the  magic,  sun-begotten  ^etes,  and  the  dark  witch- 
maiden  Medea,  his  daughter.  She  falls  in  love  with  the  fair  Jason, 
and  saves  him  from  her  father's  cunning,  and  wins  for  him  the 
Golden  Fleece,  and  he  brings  her  with  him  to  Greece  for  his  wife. 
Forced  to  leave  his  native  lolkos,  he  went  to  Corinth,  where,  after 
several  happy  years  of  married  life  with  Medea,  he  abandons  her 
for  Glauce,  the  king's  daughter.  It  is  here  that  Euripides  takes 
up  the  story,  and  carries  it  to  its  awful  consummation  :  Medea 
slays  her  own  children  as  well  as  the  ill-fated  King  Creon,  and 
Glauce  by  the  gift  of  a  poisoned  robe  and  crown,  which  she,  in 
mock  resignation,  prevails  upon  Jason  to  accept  as  her  marriage 
gift  to  his  new  bride. 

The  story  is  not  very  striking  as  thus  simply  told,  because  we 
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have  left  out  its  one  most  tremendous  element,  the  personality  of 
Medea,  that  blazes  across  the  pages,  awful,  lurid,  pestilential, 
scorching,  a  mid-day  sun  under  fearful  eclipse.  Before  this  most 
mighty  passion  we  are  moved  with  pity  and  horror,  we  are  stunned 
with  admiration  and  consternation.  Medea  is  not  merely  a  be- 
trayed woman,  she  is  an  outraged  goddess.  She  is  unnatural 
because  she  is  stiperna.iuvsi\.  Even  Euripides  cannot  altogether 
efface  her  origin  in  the  fierce  Eastern  sun,  or  eliminate  those  more 
terrific  traits  that  she  inherited  therefrom.  She  had  loved  Jason 
with  a  force  and  abandonment  that  absorbed  all  lesser  loves.  She 
had  left  home  and  fatherland  for  him ;  she  had  even  stayed  the 
pursuit  of  her  father  by  slaying  her  own  brother,  and  casting  his 
piteous  relics  in  the  path  of  the  horror-stricken  ^etes.  She  had 
caused  Pelias  to  be  murdered  by  his  own  daughters  to  promote 
Jason  to  the  lolkian  throne.  And  Jason  returned  this  love  by 
treachery  and  desertion.  He  never  could  have  understood  this 
abandonment  of  passion.  He  accepted  it  with  that  complacency, 
that  half  contemptuous  pity,  that  is  the  privilege  of  small  and  selfish 
men.  There  is  a  serenity  that  comes  from  greatness  of  soul  and 
superiority  to  passion,  and  there  is  a  serenity  that  is  the  result  of 
narrow  intellect  and  incapacity  for  strong  feeling.  Jason's  temper 
falls  under  the  second  class.  There  seems  to  have  been  but  one 
guiding  ambition  in  his  whole  career, — to  have  the  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance of  royalty.  For  that  he  went  in  quest  of  the  Golden 
Fleece ;  for  that  in  his  old  age  he  abandons  the  savior  of  his  life 
to  marry  a  king's  daughter, — not  for  love,  as  he  himself  admits, 
but  that  he  might  have  power  and  royal  sons  after  him.  Great 
love  is  unreasonable,  illogical,  foolish :  Jason  was  eminently 
specious,  reasonable,  and — contemptible.  There  is  something 
sublime  in  his  consistent  and  self-satisfying  pettiness.  This  is  the 
way  he  meets  Medea  after  his  new  alliance  and  her  banishment 
from  Corinth.     One  is  reminded  of  Tom  and  Maggie  Tulliver. 

How  often  have  I  marked  that  unabating  rage 

Is  of  all  ills  most  irremediable.     For  though 

'T  was  in  thy  power  to  dwell  in  Corinth  here,  bowing 

Submissive  to  the  will  of  thy  superiors, 
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Thine  own  rash  words  have  banished  thee.     To  me,  indeed, 

It  matters  not  that  ceaselessly  thou  cursest  me 

As  worst  of  men.     But  for  thy  words  disloyal  'gainst 

The  house  of  Creon,  think  thyself  most  fortunate 

That  thou  art  banished  merely.     I,  indeed,  ever 

Employed  me  in  diminishing  the  royal  wrath. 

And  wished  thee  to  remain  in  Corinth.     Yet  thou  still  play'st 

The  fool,  reviling  still  the  powers  that  be.     And  so 

Thou  'rt  banished.     Nevertheless,  even  yet  I  come  to  thee. 

Unwearied,  to  provide  for  thee,  lest  thou  be  left 

Without  resource,  thou  and  thy  children.     For  exile  brings 

Unnumbered  ills  on  men.     And  though  thou  hatest  me. 

Yet  I  could  never  wish  that  thou  should'st  come  to  ills. 

And  Medea  meets  him  with  a  splendid  scorn*  that  is  literally 
unable  to  find  expression  in  words.     She  asks  his  advice  : 

Come,  now,  I  will  converse  with  thee  as  with  a  friend ; 
And  tell  me.  Whither  shall  I  go  .-*  To  my  father's  house 
And  land  that  I  betrayed  for  thee }  or,  better  still, 
To  Pelias'  wretched  daughters  ?  Friendly  they  would  greet 
Their  father's  slayer,  methinks,  in  his  fair  halls. 

Yet  Jason  is  too  well  armed  in  his  own  utter  selfishness  to  quail 
even  before  such  heavy  thrusts.  He  coolly  tells  her  that  it  is  not 
his  fault ;  that  she  must  blame  her  own  senseless  passion  for  her 
wretched  condition.  The  brutality  of  the  words  almost  passes  belief. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  does  her  deadly  determination  form  itself. 
A  wojnan  might  die  and  find  forgetfulness  in  Lethe  ;  but  to  a  god- 
dess no  such  gracious  boon  is  granted.  A  woman  might  forgive  ; 
but  a  goddess,  by  reason  of  her  divinity,  must  awfully  avenge  her 
awful  wrongs. 

It  is  a  trite  remark,  that  only  one  who  can  love  intensely  can  be 
intensely  and  exquisitely  cruel.  The  vengeance  of  Medea  is  as 
terrible  as  had  been  her  love.  She  will  not  kill  Jason  :  she  will 
stab  him  in  his  only  vulnerable  point,  his  love  of  power.  He 
loved  his  children,  as  they  were  a  second  self,  who  should  keep 
his  name  from  dying  in  after  time.     He  sought  a  new  marriage, 

*Mark  the  effect  of  the  sibilants  in  the  following,  as  Medea  hisses  out  her  scorn, — 

raoTov  (JoveifTifirjtrav  'Apyoiov  axdipoq, 
/..  r.  X. 
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that  he  and  his  might  have  royal  power.  They  shall  die.  It  is 
very  painful  to  dwell  upon  these  last  scenes.  We  have  a  lovely 
picture  by  Euripides  of  the  young  and  beautiful  Glauce  in  her 
chamber,  artlessly  delighted  with  the  splendid  robe  and  crown 
that  Medea  has  sent  her  by  the  hands  of  her  children.  She  puts 
them  on,  and  smiles  with  childish  pleasure  at  the  beautiful  image 
in  her  glass ;  she  trips  up  and  down,  glancing  over  her  shoulder 
at  her  trailing  garments.  One  fain  would  shut  his  eyes  at  the 
horrible  spectacle  that  soon  ensues, — the  death-pale  face  and  start- 
ing eye  and  foaming  lips,  the  clinging,  fiery  robe  and  crown  of 
fine,  consuming  flame,  and  the  aged  father  in  the  ghastly  embrace 
that  was  his  death.  Frightful  as  this  is,  it  is  but  the  preparation 
for  a  scene  more  harrowing  still,  where  Medea  struggles  with  her 
mother's  heart  before  the  killing  of  her  children.  It  is  here  that 
Euripides  reaches  the  culmination  of  his  genius.  No  other  of  the 
tragic  triad  could  or  would  have  given  us  anything  like  this, 
-^schylus  would  have  painted  Medea  in  more  unapproachable 
sublimity,  as  she  were  an  elemental  creature,  unpitying,  unrelent- 
ing. Sophocles  would  have  carved  her  in  purest  marble  white- 
ness and  majesty.  Euripides  alone  could  make  her  exquisitely 
human,  as  well  as  terribly  divine.  Few  passages  in  the  whole 
extent  of  literature  can  match  this  scene  with  her  children.  Her 
heart  is  rent  with  contending  emotions, — now  frozen  in  a  mighty 
resolve,  now  melted  with  anguish  at  the  innocent,  trusting  look  of 
her  children.  "Alas  !  alas  !  why  do  ye  look  upon  me  with  your 
eyes,  my  children?  Why  do  ye  smile  that  last  smile?"  "Give, 
oh  !  give  me  thy  hand  for  thy  mother  to  kiss.  O  most  dear  hand  ! 
O  most  sweet  lips,  dear  eyes,  and  tender  forms  I  be  ye  blessed,  but 
there  [that  is,  in  death]  ;  for  everything  here  your  father  hath 
taken  away.  O  sweet  embrace,  and  that  most  sweet  breath  of  my 
children !"  And  while  the  terror-stricken  Chorus  beseech  the 
gods  to  prevent  this  terrible  calamity,  in  the  midst  of  their  prayer 
the  cries  of  the  children  are  heard  within  the  palace:  "Alas! 
what  shall  I  do?  Whither  shall  I  fly  from  my  mother's  hand?" 
and  "  I  know  not,  dearest  brother,  for  we  die."  It  would  be  hard 
to  conceive  of  a  sight  more  piteous  and  heart-rending. 
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The  play  really  ends  here,  though  there  is  another  staszmon  in 
which  Jason,  overwhelmed  with  grief,  strives  to  get  to  his  children, 
if  only  to  see  them.  Medea  appears  in  the  air  in  the  golden 
dragon  car  of  her  father  the  Sun,  her  children  with  her,  and 
coldly  and  calmly  refuses  him  even  this.  In  slaying  her  chil- 
dren, she  slew  all  that  was  mortal  in  herself,  and  it  is  no  longer 
the  voice  of  the  maddened  wife  or  the  agonized  mother  that  we 
hear,  but  the  voice  of  the  immortal  goddess  of  magic,  divinely 
calm,  dispassionately  cold,  prophesying  and  commanding.  The 
weak,  unmanly  execrations  of  Jason  are  onl}"  answered  from  the 
vanishing  splendor  by  the  fate  that  he  himself  shall  meet,  that 
the  prow  of  the  Argo  shall  fall  upon  and  slay  him.  That  ship, 
"  built  i' the  eclipse  and  rigged  with  curses  dire,"  that  had  been 
his  chiefest  glory,  should  be  his  death  ;  that  that  had  been  the 
cause  of  all  Medea's  woes,  should  be  her  avenger. 

This  play  of  Euripides  is  an  exception  among  ancient  dramas. 
It  is  modern  in  its  treatment,  and  that  may  be  the  reason  that  it 
has  so  great  a  charm  for  us.  It  differs  from  the  other  dramas  in 
that  the  plot  is  not  the  development  of  an  outer  fate  in  spite  of  the 
characters,  but  of  the  characters  themselves.  Yet  never  was  the 
unity  of  a  play  more  complete.  There  is  in  reality  but  one  person 
on  the  stage,  the  portentous,  magnificent  Medea.  All  the  others 
are  mere  accessories,  stage-settings  to  this  grand  conception.  In 
conclusion,  there  are  many  who  have  underrated  Euripides,  from 
the  time  of  Aristophanes  till  to-day.  I  would  neither  affirm  that  he 
is,  or  that  he  is  not,  equal  to  Sophocles  and  ^schylus,  with  all  his 
many  faults  ;  but  I  would  simply  pay  some  little  tribute  to  the 
author  of  the  Medea,  as  one  of  the  greatest  productions  in  all  time 
of  the  poetic  mind. 
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To  love,  immortal  love,  my  soul  doth  cry. 
Treading  this  lower  plane  of  woes  and  cares. 
Vexed  with  entanglements  of  men's  affairs, 
I  search  the  encroaching  mists  with  eager  eye, 
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And,  beaten  down,  yet  long  for  wings  to  fly. 

I  yearn  with  bitter  tears  and  trustful  prayers 

To  reach  that  land  where  play  the  heavenly  airs, 

And  the  dear  vales  of  holy  comfort  lie. 
Ah  !  love  is  perfect,  and  he  does  it  wrong 

Who  faultily  and  ignorantly  sings. 

Calling  on  lips  profane  the  sacred  fire  : 
And  so  I  pray  the  discords  of  my  song 

May  all  be  soothed  by  Him  who  tunes  the  strings 

To  the  sweet  diapason  of  God's  choir. 


CUI  FINI? 


New  England  rivers  have  always  appealed  to  the  appreciation 
of  strangers,  and  none  has  more  charms  than  the  Ottaquechee, 
which,  springing  from  the  heart  of  the  Green  Mountains,  goes 
fretting  along  through  meadow  and  chasm,  and  at  last  is  lost  in 
the  waters  of  the  lordly  Connecticut.  Along  its  banks  for  many 
miles  runs  the  road,  nov/  cutting  across  some  intervale,  now  run- 
ning close  under  a  cliff',  ever  varied  and  beautiful.  At  consider- 
able distances  from  each  other  lie  several  hamlets,  which  have 
grown  up  around  some  mill  or  factory,  while  between  the  villages 
are  scattered  the  homes  of  farmers  and  woodmen.  They  nestle 
close  under  the  giant  hills,  or  cling  picturesquely  to  the  rocky  and 
wooded  slopes.  Old  customs  decay  slowly  in  such  seclusion,  and 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  advances  of  half  a  century  have 
made  little  progress  among  the  sturdy  people,  especially  since  the 
stage  still  remains  the  only  conveyance  for  travellers.  The  moun- 
tains toss  the  river  from  side  to  side  like  a  plaything,  and  the 
complaints  of  its  surging  are  loud  and  musical  as  it  twists  its 
length  along  like  a  serpent  hedged  in  by  the  rocky  walls.  No 
more  are  the  mighty  mountains  covered  with  woods,  as  they  once 
were,  for  the  great  trees  are  yielding  one  by  one  to  the  woodman's 
axe,  and  ox-teams  constantly  bear  their  huge  trunks  to  the  mills 
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of  the  nearest  villages.  Rude  bridges  and  sharp  inclines  carry 
the  foot-passenger  along,  and,  as  he  pursues  his  way,  his  eye 
meets  many  an  object  of  interest. 

Here  is  an  old  mill,  with  the  roof  tumbled  in  and  rubbish  piled 
upon  the  floor,  which  once  carried  the  revolving  saws.  The  dam 
above  it  is  broken,  and  through  the  narrow  rift  runs  the  water, 
dashing  its  spray  against  the  rotting  logs  and  stone  embank- 
ments. Once  the  place  was  a  scene  of  industry,  but  now  the 
woods  have  disappeared  around  it,  and  it  is  given  up  to  decay  and 
desolation. 

Not  far  from  the  mill  stands  an  old  red  school-house,  which  has 
not  yet  outgrown  its  usefulness.  Here  many  a  gray-headed  sire, 
who  has  come  to  possess  the  acres  of  his  fathers,  struggled  through 
the  terrors  of  the  rule  of  three.  Here,  too,  the  singing-master 
came  on  every  other  Saturday  evening  to  give  instruction  in 
psalmody.  And  perhaps  some  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  this 
mountain  region,  who  are  to-day  holding  high  positions  in  the  busy 
world  outside,  remember  tenderly  the  old  red  school-house  beside 
the  river,  and  the  boys  and  girls  who  were  their  playmates  in  past 
days. 

Wherever  the  valley  broadens,  so  that  meadow  lands  obtain  a 
place  between  the  mountains,  are  found  the  houses  of  the  farmers. 
Here  are  long,  unpainted  barns,  large,  square  houses,  and  great 
sheds,  under  which  stand  all  sorts  of  stoutly  built  carts  and  farm 
implements.  In  such  barns  were  once  held  huskings,  with  their 
labor  and  laughter,  when  banter  and  jest  flew  around  the  circle  of 
buskers  as  they  sat  about  the  barn-floor,  while  the  light  of  candles 
made  distances  deceptive,  and  the  room  seemed  to  stretch  away 
into  a  vastness  of  shadow,  fearful  and  unbroken.  In  the  wide 
kitchens,  too,  came  paring-bees  and  quiltings,  for  parlor  room  was 
scarce  in  these  New  England  farm-houses. 

It  was  at  such  a  house  that  a  party  of  three  were  forced  to  spend 
the  night  not  long  since.  Every  farmer's  home  has  the  same 
general  features.  There  are  the  busy  housewife,  the  lusty  children, 
the  laconic  master,  and,  quite  often,  one  or  two  older  people,  rela- 
tives more  or  less  distant,  whose  place  in  the  household  is  a  high 
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one,  and  never  grudgingly  granted.  In  this  case  a  sweet-faced 
lady,  with  hair  of  snowy  whiteness,  who  was  constantly  busied 
about  some  household  task,  seemed  to  occupy  a  position  in  the 
home  which  commanded  the  love  of  all  the  household.  Her  face 
wore  a  look  of  sadness,  yet  its  lines  were  not  such  as  to  indicate 
that  her  sufferings  had  been  physical.  It  was  an  inspiring  face, 
and  the  low,  sweet  tones  of  her  voice  assured  the  hearer  that  she 
must  be  a  woman  whom  sorrow  had  made  sympathetic  and  ten- 
der. 

Every  evening  in  the  farmer's  home  witnesses  a  family  reunion. 
The  work  of  the  day  is  done ;  the  youngest  enjoys  the  license  of  a 
half  hour  extra  to  sit  up  ;  the  circle  draws  together  about  the  fire 
or  upon  the  piazza,  and  the  closing  hour  of  the  busy  day  is  sweet 
and  peaceful.  With  the  travellers  this  early  hour  had  passed,  and 
the  three  were  sitting  in  the  twilight  engaged  in  conversation  with 
the  owner  of  the  house.  One  of  the  party  asked  him  something 
of  the  sweet-faced  lady :  he  became  more  communicative,  and 
finally  told  them  of  her  something  like  this  : 

''The  kind  manner  of  Aunt  Sarah  is  among  my  earliest  recol- 
lections, and  it  is  a  memory  most  sweet  to  me.  She  used  to  sing 
to  me  in  these  very  rooms,  as  you  hear  her  now  singing  to  little 
Johnnie.  She  kept  the  house  when  mother  died  twelve  years  ago  ; 
and  she  welcomed  my  wife  first  when  I  brought  her  here  on  our 
wedding-day  to  make  my  home  complete.  I  am  thirty  now,  but  I 
go  to  Aunt  Sarah  as  I  did  when  a  child.  And  she  will  always 
live  with  us. 

"  But  I  will  begin  back  at  the  early  days  when  the  country  was 
new.  There  were  two  families  who  came  from  Massachusetts 
into  the  country  about  here.  The  lumbering  was  first  rate  up  and 
down  the  river,  which  in  those  times  was  much  larger  than  it  is 
now.  There  were  some  houses  scattered  along  nearer  the  Con- 
necticut, but  the  upper  half  of  the  river  was  unsettled.  The  two 
families  came  across  each  other  on  the  way  up  ;  so  they  got  here 
at  the  same  time,  coming  up  the  river  together.  My  grandfather 
built  his  log-house  here,  and  the  Wilsons  went  up  the  river  a  little 
way.     They  soon  had  the  valley  cleared  up  so  that  there  was  an 
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opening  between  the  two  houses,  and  the  women  could  go  back 
and  forth  without  difficulty. 

"Both  families  were  large,  and  the  children  grew  up  as  play- 
mates together.  My  father  had  an  older  brother,  James,  and  of 
course  they  shared  in  the  labor  of  the  farm  and  woods  at  an  early 
age.  Mr.  Wilson  had  two  daughters,  named  Mary  and  Sarah, 
both  pretty  girls,  and  as  capable  as  most  farmers'  girls  are.  Of 
course  the  most  natural  outcome  of  this  condition  was  that  as  the 
boys  grew  up  to  manhood  they  began  to  regard  the  girls  with  a 
different  feeling  than  that  they  had  known  when  working  or  play- 
ing together  as  children.  To  make  a  long  story  short,  my  father 
became  engaged  to  Mary  Wilson,  and  his  brother  John  to  Sarah. 
I  do  n't  expect  the  courtship  was  much  like  those  they  have  these 
days.  The  bo3^s  were  too  busy  in  planning  for  a  house  and 
clearing  land ;  the  girls  in  getting  a  hundred  household  articles 
ready  for  the  homes  to  be  theirs.  Father  was  to  live  here  with 
grandfather,  and  John  was  going  up  the  river  a  little  above  Mr. 
Wilson's.  They  had  planned  to  be  married  the  same  day,  when 
the  Methodist  circuit-minister  came  to  the  large  village  down  on 
the  Connecticut. 

"A  week  before  the  wedding  was  to  have  taken  place,  after 
John's  house  was  ready  and  the  last  arrangements  were  being 
made,  came  an  awful  accident,  which  gave  a  sad  turn  to  more 
than  one  life  :  John  was  crushed  by  a  falling  tree,  and  died  in  the 
new  house  which  he  had  built  for  himself  and  the  woman  he  loved. 
Aunt  Sarah  got  there  before  he  died,  and  he  knew  her.  These 
things  would  never  have  been  told  me  fully,  for  father  and  mother 
never  alluded  to  them,  had  not  Aunt  Sarah  once  taken  me  to 
the  place  and  told  me  all  about  it.  Father  and  Mary  were  married 
a  year  after,  and  Aunt  Sarah  came  to  live  with  them.  Her  grief 
has  been  terrible,  and  her  love  for  those  who  loved  her  dead  has 
been  constant.  I  hear  her  coming  now  to  give  me  a  good-night 
kiss,  as  she  used  to  when  I  was  a  little  boy.     She  always  does." 

He  arose,  met  her  at  the  door,  kissed  her  tenderly,  and  she, 
with  a  kind  wish  to  the  visitors,  retired.  There  were  tears  in  the 
strong  man's  eyes  as  he  took  his  seat  again.     Does  any  one  ask 
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for  what  end  her  quiet  life  had  been  led,  hopeful  under  the  shadow 
of  its  great  sorrow  ?     Let  the  tears  answer. 

J'7' 
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A  tiny  gold  band  ; 

Will  she  w^ear  it,  I  wonder? 
For  a  white  little  hand 
A  tiny  gold  band  : 
To  be  sure  it's  not  grand, 

With  its  Amor  'graved  under. 
A  tiny  gold  band  ; 

Will  she  wear  it,  I  wonder? 


I  must  not  call  her  "  dear  :" 

She  has  said  it  quite  gravely, 
And  now  it  is  clear 
I  must  not  call  her  "  dear." 
'Twill  be  irksome,  I  fear; 

Shall  I  look  at  it  bravely? 
I  must  not  call  her  "  dear ;" 
She  has  said  it  quite  gravely. 


A  kiss  in  this  rose  ! 

Is  it  wicked  to  steal  it? 
Now  who  could  suppose 
There's  a  kiss  in  this  rose? 
She  thinks  nobody  knows, 

But  her  cheeks  did  reveal  it. 
A  kiss  in  this  rose  ! 

Is  it  wicked  to  steal  it? 
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Palgrave  had  a  theory,  maintained  at  some  length,  that  every- 
thing that  might  come  under  the  heading  of  this  article  could 
claim  in  no  way  the  dignity  of  poetry,  but  was  entitled  to  rank 
only  as  verse.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  attempt  to  cast  even  the 
shadow  of  doubt  on  the  opinion  of  so  illustrious  a  critic,  still  it 
seemed  not  out  of  place  to  trace  down  through  the  chorus  of  Eng- 
lish song  the  notes  of  this  small  part,  remembering  always  that  the 
mind  cannot  maintain  a  constant  tension,  but  must  ease  itself  with 
things  of  pleasure  rather  than  of  depth.  And  for  this  lighter 
intellectual  recreation  what  could  take  the  place,  either  to  read  or 
to  write,  of  the  graceful  vers  de  societef  Perchance  the  opposition, 
if  any,  may  be  based  on  the  fact  that  though  so  easy  to  compose, 
there  is  so  little  that  is  really  of  merit.  It  is  only  too  true,  and  the 
reason  may  lie  in  the  very  lightness  of  the  theme,  making  it 
require  extreme  polish  and  elegance  of  treatment,  while  the  same 
fatal  facility  encourages  trial.  It  comes  far  easier  to  sing  of  some 
new  subject,  than  to  labor  with  the  trivialities  that  make  or  spoil 
the  old. 

Lightness  of  theme  and  elegance  of  treatment,  indeed,  seem  to 
be  the  elements  requisite  for  success  in  this  field,  and  the  whole 
aim  to  cause  wonder  and  admiration  that  on  so  slight  foundation 
such  a  delicate,  airy  structure  could  be  built.  I  am  not  sure  but 
that,  after  all,  Palgrave  has  wisely  distinguished  this  verse  from 
poetry,  for  there  are  many  points  of  difference.  The  poet,  the 
pure  lyrist,  sings  because  he  must ;  the  writer  of  ve7's  de  societe 
because  he  may.  The  burning  passion,  the  half-developed 
thought,  in  the  breast  of  the  poet,  swells  till  it  bursts  into  expres- 
sion ;  then  metre  and  words  spring  spontaneously  to  fit  the  thought, 
and  for  every  change  and  every  shade  of  meaning  there  comes  a 
shade  in  expression  that  fits  it.  The  language  flows  and  crystal- 
lizes round  the  thought. 

In  the  latter,  the  writer  starts  with  some  fixed  form  of  metre, 
and  bends  and  twists  his  idea  to  suit  his  mould.  Then  his  success 
will  of  course  depend  on  his  skill.     This  question  of  thought  and 
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metre  may  be  taken  as  the  dividing  line,  on  one  side  of  which  is 
poetry,  on  the  other,  verse. 

But  let  this  be  a  distinction  of  class  rather  than  of  merit,  for  by 
no  means  would  I  disparage  the  many  and  varied  qualities  neces- 
sary for  the  successful  writer  oivers  de  societe.  He  must  have  a 
quick  fancy,  ready  wit,  and  pleasing  humor,  and,  above  all,  a 
fine,  delicate  sensibility  for  the  nicer  tones  of  human  nature;  he 
must  also  be  a  man  of  the  world,  in  the  most  liberal  sense  of  the 
expression  ;  he  must  have  mixed  throughout  his  life  with  the  most 
refined  and  cultivated  members  of  his  species,  not  merely  as  a 
bystander,  but  as  an  actor  in  the  busy  throng.  His  observation 
must  be  acute,  and  his  versatility  marked  to  the  extreme.  To 
crown  the  whole,  manipulative  skill  must  be  the  essence  of  his 
work.  Surely  he  who  can  lay  claim  to  all  these  as  his  possession 
has  no  small  share  of  power. 

This  intimate  knowledge  and  acquaintance  with  the  culture  and 
refinement  of  the  time  may  serve  another  purpose  that  might  not 
be  suspected.  Historically  it  may  throw  a  light  on  customs  and 
fashions  none  the  less  because  its  prime  purpose  never  imagined 
this  end.  Annalists  may  furnish  the  secrets  of  the  cabinet,  the 
dogmas  of  the  church,  the  counsels  of  the  camp,  but  the  rout,  the 
ball,  the  wit  and  humor,  and  the  tone  of  society  of  past  days,  have 
sent  their  best  and  truest  likeness  to  us  down  through  the  uncon- 
scious medium  of  dainty  song.  The  sallies  and  repartees  of  beaux 
and  belles,  their  very  costume  and  air,  things  so  light  and  evanes- 
cent that  they  mock  direct  but  clumsy  reproduction,  float  before 
the  imagination  under  the  gentle  but  persuasive  stimulus  of  sonnet 
and  madrigal.  True,  it  is  artificial,  but  their  artificiality  has  been 
the  key-note  of  society,  and  was  even  long  before  society  verse 
sprang  up  to  be  its  chronicler. 

Vers  de  societe  is  no  exception  to  the  general  law  of  literature 
that  lapse  of  time  produces  distinctly  defined  epochs,  each  bearing 
the  marks  and  characteristics  of  its  period.  Herrick  seems  to  me 
to  have  best  caught  the  spirit  of  the  Cavaliers.  The  picture  would 
be  of  more  than  mortal  loveliness  could  his  Julia,  the  inspiration  of 
so   many  burning    apostrophes,  step   forth  invested  with   all  the 
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charm  and  witchery  attributed  to  her.  "The  lawn  about  her 
shoulders  thrown  into  a  fine  distraction  "  would  exact  a  tribute  of 
homage  from  more  than  the  plumed  and  hiked  squires  eager  to 
surround  with  jest  and  compliment  her  regal  chair.  Note  the 
exquisite  diction  and  limpidity  of  this  charming  bit  of  moral- 
izing ; 

TO  DIANEME. 

Sweet,  be  not  proud  of  those  two  eyes 
Which  star-like  sparkle  in  their  skies; 
Nor  be  you  proud  that  you  can  see 
All  hearts  your  captives, — yours  yet  free. 
Be  you  not  proud  of  that  rich  hair 
Which  wantons  with  the  love-sick  air; 
Whereas  that  ruby  which  you  wear, 
Sunk  from  the  tip  of  your  soft  ear. 
Will  last  to  be  a  precious  stone 
When  all  your  world  of  beauty  's  gone. 

I  make  no  wonder  that  the  stout-hearted  old  squire  of  Brace- 
bridge  Hall  was  wont  to  call  for  a  ballad  of  Herrick's  rather  than 
be  tortured  by  love-sick  ditties  of  French  extraction.  Waller  and 
Sidney  contest  with  Herrick  the  honor  of  being  the  representative 
of  this  period.  Even  Raleigh  deemed  it  not  beneath  his  dignity 
to  engage  his  leisure  moments  with  trifles  such  as  these,  and,  in 
fact,  no  knight  of  "Brave  Queen  Bess"  considered  his  list  of 
accomplishments  complete  till  he  could  troll  to  his  guitar  some 
ballad  for  his  lady-love,  and  all  the  better  were  it  his  own. 

The  grim  influence  of  Cromwell  and  his  Puritans  checked  the 
flow  of  this  verse  as  they  relegated  it,  with  the  vanities  and  pomp 
of  the  world,  as  too  trifling  for  men  of  religion  and  mind.  From 
this  shock  of  repression  it  never  recovered  in  its  old  form.  After 
the  Restoration,  these  verses  were  admired  and  read  by  the  merry 
revellers  of  Charles's  court,  but  the  energy  to  more  inspiration 
was  lacking. 

In  the  upward  sweep  of  the  curve  the  marks  of  French  influence 
show  plainly,  as,  to  prove  my  argument  good,  they  should,  for  all 
literature  shows  at  this  time  the  influence  of  French  thought  and 
French  artificiality.  Pope  and  Prior  are  its  poetic  representatives 
in    this    line,    as  Addison,  Steele,  and  Swift  in    prose    and  other 
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poetry.  Artificiality  and  extravagance  seem  to  be  the  most 
marked  features  of  this  school.  They  sung  of  lovers  and  their 
loves,  but  it  is  love  from  the  lip  rather  than  from  the  heart,  as 
good,  honest  Herrick  used  to  sing.  Fair  ladies  are  always 
attended  by  more  sprites,  obedient  to  their  command,  than  any 
Venus  of  old ;  and  Pope  finds  in  the  cutting  of  Belinda's  curl  mate- 
rial enough  to  spin  out  the  interminable  Rape  of  the  Lock.  But 
still  the  undercurrent  is  true.  Life,  court,  society,  were  all  based 
and  carried  out  on  the  same  all-pervading  tone. 

But  Wordsworth  struck  a  different  key,  and  the  world,  tired 
with  its  hollow-hearted  mockery,  was  glad  enough  to  follow,  and 
abandon  the  empty  formality  and  precision  of  the  French  school, 
to  look  for  a  while  into  the  heart  of  nature  and  their  own  self- 
analysis.  We  still  live  under  the  influence  of  this  reform,  and  the 
writers  of  its  society  verse  are  either  among  us  or  have  but  recently 
passed  away. 

And  first  comes  Praed,  laughing  gently  in  his  sleeve  at  London 
society  of  the  early  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  truth, 
it  was  a  strange  society.  It  would  fain  be  serious,  and  it  hardly 
knew  how ;  so  its  desire  led  it  into  extremes.  Nothing  could  be 
ridiculous  if  only  invested  with  an  air  of  seriousness.  Even 
Brummel  and  D'Orsay  laid  claim  to  their  share  of  admiration  as 
heroes  of  the  day.  But  Bulwer  is  the  best  exponent  of  a  life  that 
could  feel  itself  in  sympathy  with  a  creation  such  as  Pelham,  and 
could  admire  Scott  most  for  his  mediasvalism,  or  Byron  for  his 
introspection  rather  than  for  his  passion. 

Praed  pierces  these  false  assumptions  with  the  sharp  point  of 
his  wit,  but  his  satire  is  never  bitter  or  discouraged.  He  seems  a 
veritable  philosopher,  surveying  the  world  with  a  keen  eye  for  its 
humor  as  well  as  its  folly,  but  with  a  mantle  of  charity  ready  to 
cover  all.  Poor  Praed's  life  was  cut  off  before  he  had  reached  his 
prime.  Nothing  to  me  so  shows  the  man  as  the  verses  written  to 
his  wife  only  a  week  before  he  left  her  : 

"Dearest,  I  did  not  dream  four  years  ago, 

When  through  your  veil  I  saw  your  bright  tear  shine, 

Caught  your  dear  whisper,  exquisitely  low, 

And  felt  your  soft  hand  tremble  into  mine. 
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That  in  so  brief — so  very  brief — a  space, 

He,  who  in  love  both  clouds  and  cheers  our  life, 

Would  lay  on  you,  so  full  of  light,  joy,  grace, 

The  darker,  sadder  duties  of  the  wife, — 

Doubts,  fears,  and  frequent  toil,  and  constant  care 

For  this  poor  frame  by  sickness  sore  bestead ; 

The  daily  tendance  on  the  fractious  chair, 

The  nightly  vigil  by  the  feverish  bed." 

Frederic  Locker  comes  next  to  Praed  in  point  of  time,  a  cheer- 
ful philosopher  in  his  way.  His  wit  is  not  so  acute  as  Praed's,  but 
his  work  shows  stamp  of  greater  polish.  Still  he  is  ready  to 
catch  the  point  of  things.  Who  could  fail  to  predict  that  expres- 
sions^such  as  this  would  pass  into  proverbs  : 

"  They  eat  and  drink  and  scheme  and  plod. 
And  go  to  church  on  Sunday ; 
And  many  are  afraid  of  God, 
And  more  of  Mrs,  Grundy." 

Locker  combines  many  things  that  the  others  have  in  single. 
Herrick  surpasses  him  in  lyrical  skill  and  delicacy  of  fancy,  but 
Locker  has  equal  tenderness  and  simplicity,  and  far  excels  in 
humor  and  refinement.  Thackeray,  and  even  Praed,  descend 
sometimes  to  caricature,  but  never  Locker.  His  humor  is  always 
refined,  but  subtle. 

For  illustration,  I  wish  I  had  space  to  quote  some  of  his  longer 
poems,  as  "On  an  Old  MuftV' or  "Lou  and  her  Cat,"  but  can 
give  you  but  this  : 

THE   ORANGE. 

It  ripened  by  the  river  banks. 

Where,  mask  and  moonlight  aiding. 
Dons  Bias  and  Juan  play  their  pranks, 

Dark  Donnas  serenading. 

By  Moorish  damsel  it  was  plucked. 

Beneath  the  golden  day  there; 
By  swain  it  was  in  London  sucked — 

Who  flung  the  peel  away  there. 

He  could  not  know  in  Pimlico, 

As  little  she  in  Seville, 
That  I  should  reel  upon  that  peel 

And — wish  them  at  the  devil. 
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Two  volumes,  *' Vignettes  in  Rhyme"  and  "At  the  Sign  of  the 
Lyre,"  entitle  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  to  be  reckoned  as  the  first  of 
writers  in  this  line  at  the  present  day.  Exquisite  grace  and  ele- 
gance of  treatment  constitute  his  chief  charms,  though  occasion- 
ally a  quaint  bit  of  moralizing  adds  an  indescribable  effect. 
Portraiture  is  no  his  forte,  and  in  this  the  fault  seems  to  lie  in  the 
very  fact  of  his  extreme  carefulness.  He  draws  and  shades  with 
a  multiplicity  of  hair  lines  where  a  few  bold  strokes  would  lend 
force  and  character.  His  conceits  are  always  charming.  Take 
Avice,  for  instance,  founded  on  the  likeness  of  the  ribbons  flutter- 
ing at  a  girl's  shoulder  to  the  wings  of  a  bird,  and  note  the  pretty 
result  that  it  brings  us  beneath  his  hand  : 

Though  the  voice  of  modern  schools 

Has  demurred, 
By  the  dreamy  Asian  creed 

'T  is  averred 
That  the  souls  of  men,  released 
From  their  bodies  when  deceased, 
Sometimes  enter  in  a  beast 

Or  a  bird. 

I  have  watched  you  long,  Avice, — 

Watched  you  so, 
I  have  found  your  secret  out : 

And  I  know 
That  the  restless,  ribboned  things 
Where  your  slope  of  shoulder  springs 
Are  but  undeveloped  wings 

That  will  grow. 

When  you  enter  in  a  room, 

It  is  stirred 
With  the  wayward,  flashing  light 

Of  a  bird  : 
And  you  speak — and  bring  with  you 
Leaf  and  sun-ray,  bud  and  blue, 
And  the  wind-breath  and  the  dew, 

At  a  word. 

When  you  left  me  only  now, 

In  that  furred, 
Puffed,  and  feathered  Polish  dress, 

I  was  spurred 
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Just  to  catch  you,  O  my  Sweet, 
By  the  bodice  trim  and  neat, — 
Just  to  feel  your  heart  a-beat. 
Like  a  bird. 

Yet,  alas !  Love's  light  you  deign 

But  to  wear 
As  the  dew  upon  your  plumes, 

And  you  care 
Not  a  whit  for  rest  or  hush  ; 
But  the  leaves,  the  lyric  gush, 
And  the  wing-power  and  the  rush, 

Of  the  air. 

So  I  dare  not  woo  you.  Sweet, 

For  a  day. 
Lest  I  lose  you  in  a  flash. 

As  I  may; 
Did  I  tell  you  tender  things 
You  would  shake  your  sudden  wings ; — 
You  would  start  from  him  who  sings. 

And  away. 

Dobson  stands  not  alone  to-day.  I  have  only  attempted  to 
sketch  in  a  few  of  the  most  prominent,  in  the  three  periods  I  chose 
to  make.  A  fuller  list  might  well  be  made,  including  Arthur 
Clough  and  W.  S.  Gilbert,  who,  before  his  connection  with  Sul- 
livan in  their  famous  operas,  made  no  small  reputation  by  a  volume 
called  "Bab.  Ballads." 

On  our  own  side  of  the  water  no  less  worthies  than  E.  C.  Sted- 
man  and  James  Russell  Lowell  have  touched  on  this  style  of 
composition,  and  touched  but  to  adorn. 

It  was  Dobson  himself,  I  think,  who  chose  to  liken  this  kind  of 
verse  to  old  china,  and  the  more  I  think,  the  better  I  like  the  com- 
parison. Alike  delicate  and  fragile,  needing  but  little  to  destroy 
their  charm,  they  appeal  to  about  the  same  emotions;  not  very 
deep,  perhaps,  and  breathing  rather  of  culture  than  of  thought. 
Still  both  are  worthy  to  be  studied  and  preserved,  if  for  pleasure 
and  relaxation  rather  than  discipline. 
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I  well  remember  the  first  time  my  attention  was  directed  to  Pratt. 
It  was  in  the  dullest  part  of  an  exceptionally  dull  season  at  the 
mountain  resort  w^here  I  was.  To  be  sure  this  did  not  trouble  me 
much,  for  I,  a  pale,  spectacled  student,  displaying  symptoms  of 
premature  baldness,  and  marked  with  the  stoop  of  the  confirmed 
book-worm,  cared  far  more  for  a  quiet  place  to  read  than  I  did  for 
society  ;  but  the  small  number  of  guests  and  less  number  of  arrivals 
were  very  distasteful  to  most.  The  dulness  seemed  to  fall  with 
especial  heaviness  upon  the  young  ladies  of  the  house,  who,  hav- 
ing vanquished  most  of  the  eligible  masculine  element,  had  taken  to 
besieging  the  clerk  with  questions  as  to  who  was  coming.  "  Oh  ! 
what  a  shame  ! "  one  of  them  was  saying,  as  I  entered  the  office 
for  my  daily  paper  one  day.  "  Here  you  don't  know  whether  you 
have  any  people  coming  or  not,  and  probably  there  '11  not  be  any, 
or  if  there  are,  they'll  all  be  in  family  parties — old  gentleman 
with  a  second  wife  and  six  small  children  :  and  here  it  is  growing 
more  and  more  stupid  every  day."  "But  how  about  Mr.  Pratt?"" 
asked  the  clerk,  who  from  being  a  confidant,  in  some  sort,  of  all, 
had  grown  to  be  quite  a  privileged  character.  "You  haven't 
tried  him  yet."  "Mr.  Pratt — the  idea!"  and  the  whole  bevy  of 
enchantresses  burst  into  a  merry  peal  of  laughter,  as  if  the  very 
thought  of  a  flirtation  with  the  individual  in  question  was  quite  too 
funny  for  anything. 

I  had  before  only  casually  noticed  this  person,  but  this  incited  a 
curiosity  to  know  him  better ;  and,  as  it  happened,  fortune  favored 
me  that  very  afternoon,  for  after  the  two  whist  experts,  the  judge 
and  the  banker,  had  finished  their  cigars,  they  requested  Pratt  to 
find  a  fourth  man  for  their  favorite  game.  No  one  being  readily 
available,  I  was  appealed  to  as  a  last  resort,  and,  remembering 
my  desire  to  see  more  of  Pratt,  I  laid  aside  my  "  Drummond's 
Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World"  and  complied.  The  ice  thus 
broken,  we  quite  naturally  fell  in  together  for  a  chat  after  tea.  I 
found  him  a  man  of  perhaps  thirty-five,  almost  as  slender  as  my- 
self, and  wearing  large,  straggling  whiskers  carefully  brushed  out 
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to  hide  the  hollows  in  his  cheeks.  His  plaintive  voice  and  the 
wistful  look  in  his  eyes  seemed  to  betoken  something  on  his  mind, 
and  finally,  as  our  acquaintance  progressed,  he  remarked  with 
great  solemnity,  "Isn't  it  strange  about  young  ladies?"  I  was 
staggered  for  a  moment,  but  recovered  myself  sufficiently  to 
remark  that  I  had  no  doubt  but  that  it  was ;  however,  my  limited 
knowledge  would  not  allow  me  to  speak  positively  on  the  subject. 
Then  he  proceeded  to  amplify:  "I  mean  the  way  they  go  on 
here.  They  seem  to  have  eyes  only  for  those  young  fellows  who 
sing  and  dance  well,  and  who  have  nice  moustaches,  but  who  have 
no  real  manliness;  while  they  disdain  to  notice  a. quiet,  modest 
man,  w^hose  attentions  would  be  genuine.  But  I  have  faith  to 
believe,"  he  continued,  bending  tow^ards  me  in  a  still  more  confi- 
dential manner,  "that  I  shall  yet  meet  the  true  woman  here,  one 
who  can  appreciate  worth  in  a  man,  and  isn't  all  carried  away  by 
a  dashing  appearance." 

I  had  to  leave  then,  and  for  some  da3^s  saw  little  of  him.  In  the 
meantime  the  house  filled  with  a  rush,  and  all  was  changed. 
Instead  of  the  former  quiet  at  evening,  the  verandas  were  now  gay 
with  promenaders,  and  the  parlors  with  merry  groups.  As  I 
chanced  to  be  sitting  outside,  near  an  open  window,  my  attention 
was  attracted  by  a  lively  controversy  that  was  being  carried  on  by 
one  of  these  parties.  A  young  lady  among  the  new  comers  had 
spoken  of  having  come  from  the  station  in  a  "barge,"  and  had 
drawn  upon  herself  a  spirited  fire  of  jests  from  all  sides.  "You 
mean  the  'omnibus,'  of  course,"  said  a  precise  old  lady,  who 
seemed  to  feel  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  all  that  was  said  amiss. 
"Why,  a  'barge'  is  some  kind  of  a  boat,  isn't  it,  Mr.  Wilson?" 
said  a  merry  girl,  appealing  to  an  elderly  gentleman  at  her  right. 
"  To  be  sure  it  is,"  said  he  in  a  grave  manner  befitting  the  judge  of 
probate  that  he  was  ;  "  and  when  they  told  me  at  the  station  that 
the  'barge'  was  ready,  I  expected  to  find  my  family  all  afloat 
here."  But  the  first  young  lady,  although  somewhat  dashed  by 
the  mirth  provoked  by  this  sally,  still  held  her  ground,  and  ap- 
pealed to  Webster  as  one  might  have  appealed  to  Caesar.  But 
this  authority  gave  no  ground  for  referring  to  a  vehicle  in  any  such 
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way,  and  the  cause  was  seemingly  lost,  when  a  most  unexpected 
champion  appeared  for  this  modern  Rebecca.  It  was  Pratt,  com- 
ing to  make  the  effort  of  his  life.  ''The  young  lady  is  all  right," 
he  said,  beginning  timidly,  but  growing  bolder.  ''A  large  covered 
conveyance,  like  the  one  here,  is  called  a  barge  in  a  great  many 
places,  in  spite  of  the  dictionary;  and  you  know  what  Montaigne 
says  about  those  who  fight  custom  with  grammar."  This  settled 
it.  Some  knew  the  pungent  old  saying,  and  others  could  guess 
it,  and  I  could  imagine  the  grateful  look  that  must  have  rewarded 
this  effective  aid  that  came  from  so  unexpected  a  source.  Pratt 
had  scored  a  point,  and  I  felt  glad  for  him. 

Next  morning  he  sought  me  out,  radiant  and  cheerful.  ''I 
must  tell  you,"  he  said,  "that  there  is  at  last  one  young  woman 
here  who  isn't  monopolized  by  the  society  young  men.  I  really 
feel,  my  dear  fellow,  that  in  Miss  Weston  I  have  at  last  found 
what  I  have  been  waiting  for,  and  I  think  she  is  not  averse  to  my 
company,  as  next  week  she  is  to  go  for  a  drive  with  me,  to  call 
upon  a  lady  whom  I  met  here  last  year,  and  who  is  now  in  town." 
Of  course  I  congratulated  him.  Who  does  not  like  to  see  a 
patient,  modest  waiter  rewarded? 

Pratt  continued  ardent  in  his  attentions,  and  for  awhile  I  thought 
fortune  had  really  smiled  upon  him.  I  noticed  him  asking  for 
second  orders  at  the  table,  saying  that  the  mountain  air  was  having 
a  bracing  effect  upon  his  appetite.  But,  alas  for  Pratt !  The 
very  day  of  the  ride  Miss  Weston  was  suddenly  called  to  the  city, 
and,  strangely  enough,  one  of  the  young  men  against  whom 
Pratt  had  hurled  his  anathemas  was  obliged  to  go  at  the  same  time, 
and  the  lady  sweetly  said  that  she  could  excuse  Mr.  Pratt  from 
accompanying  her  to  the  train,  as  Mr.  Leland  would  be  with  her. 
Pratt  took  it  calmly,  only  the  old  pained  look  coming  back  into 
his  eyes  as  he  said,  "Well,  I  have  been  mistaken,  and  it  seems 
hard,  but  I  am  not  going  to  give  up  hoping  that  the  right  one  will 
come  yet." 

Once  more  I  was  lost  in  my  books  for  a  time,  and  took  little 
notice  of  the  world  around  me,  until  I  began  to  find  my  secluded 
corners  occupied  by  another,  also  with  a  book, — a  slender  girl, 
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plainly  dressed,  and  not  pretty,  one  would  say,  yet  there  was 
something  in  her  face,  with  its  delicately  cut  features  and  its  wealth 
of  auburn  hair  rolled  back  from  the  pale  brow,  to  hold  one's  atten- 
tion. No  one  knew  her,  and  after  it  was  given  out  that  she  was 
only  a  telephone  girl  on  her  vacation,  no  one  cared  to,  and  she 
remained  completely  overshadowed  by  those  around  her.  But 
other  eyes  than  mine  had  marked  her,  even  if  she  was  unnoticed 
by  the  many,  and  Pratt  soon  renewed  his  confidence.  "What  a 
fine  face  that  girl  has  whom  they  all  pass  by  so,"  he  said,  once 
more  warming  into  something  like  enthusiasm.  "  How  sfirituelle ! 
Doesn't  she  remind  you  of  Agnes  of  Sorrento?  Though,  to  be 
sure,  Agnes  was  dark,  and  she  is  light,  but  I  am  sure  the  expres- 
sion must  be  the  same.  And,"  he  continued,  with  increasing 
earnestness,  "how  shameful  that  they  slight  her  because  she 
works  for  her  living.  For  my  part,  I  admire  her  independence, 
and  I  am  going  to  cultivate  her  acquaintance."  He  was  as  good 
as  his  word,  and  I  soon  had  reason  to  congratulate  him  on  the  fact 
that  the  much  talked  of  drive  and  call  were  really  to  come  off, 
after  all,  with  a  slight  change  of  programme  in  the  way  of  the  lady. 

I  would  gladly  drop  my  pen  at  this  point,  and  leave  my  readers 
congratulating  Pratt  on  his  pleasant  prospect,  for  I  had  become 
quite  attached  to  the  man  who  had  so  honored  me  with  his  confi- 
dence, and  had  learned  to  sympathize  with  him  in  his  search  after 
the  ideal :  but  I  am  impelled  to  go  on.  An  evil  day  came  with  the 
advent  of  a  showily-dressed  young  fellow,  who  at  once  sought  out 
the  object  of  Pratt's  thoughts.  He  took  no  notice  of  that  gentle- 
man, who  sat  near,  glaring  helplessly  at  what  he  felt  was  a  wolf 
come  to  rob  him  of  his  one  lamb,  but  went  quickly  up  to  the  girl, 
who,  instead  of  shrinking  instinctively  at  the  first  recognition  of 
his  handsome  face,  marred  by  a  sinister  look  in  his  bold,  black 
eyes,  as  a  young  girl  in  her  situation  ought  to  do,  according  to  the 

most  approved  writers,  upturned  her  face  to  his  while  he yes 

he  actually  did  as  Pratt  would  have  given  a  year  of  his  life  to  have 
done. 

I  strove  to  comfort  my  unfortunate  friend,  but  his  sorrow  was 
too  deep  to  be  thus  dispelled.     "I  have  only  one  more  hope,"  he 
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gasped.  **I  will  go  alone  and  make  that  call  on  the  one  I  spoke 
of,  and  if  she  disappoints  me,  I  shall  believe  all  are  false."  I  had 
to  be  away  for  the  next  few  days,  and  on  my  return  I  looked  for 
Pratt.     He  was  gone,  but  had  left  a  note  for  me.    It  ran  as  follows  : 

*'Dear  Friend:  I  attempted  to  make  the  call  I  spoke  of,  but 
was  told  that  the  one  whom  I  wished  to  see  was  not  in,  although  I 
had  distinctly  seen  her  through  the  window  as  I  drove  up.  My 
worst  fears  are  realized,  and  I  shall  never  attempt  to  enter  society 
again.  Ever  yours,  Pratt. 

What  became  of  him  and  his  rash  resolve  I  do  not  know,  but  I 
often  think  of  him,  and  muse  upon  the  problem  his  case  suggests. 
Sometimes  it  assumes  quite  a  serious  aspect,  and  I  ask.  Is  our 
social  system  all  wrong,  or  would  the  man  have  found  his  affinity 
at  last?  And  what  can  be  done  for  such  men  as  Pratt?  for  he  is 
not  alone,  by  any  means.     I  leave  these  as  open  questions. 
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Is  there  a  time  from  thoughts  of  sadness  free  ? 

An  autumn  cricket  pipes  his  dirge  in  May, 
And  ere  the  springtime  fades  on  some  lone  tree 

Are  yellow  leaves  to  whisper  of  decay. 

This  morn  I  found  a  single  thread  of  gray 

In  golden  locks  once  bright  as  autumn's  moon. 

Has  springtime  fled,  and  has  the  bright  heyday 
Of  morn  and  gladness  faded  into  noon? 

Oh  !  what  were  life,  should  love  and  joy  be  cold? 

But  what  is  love  when  happy  youth  is  dead? 
So  I  am  gray,  so  I  am  growing  old, 

And  happy  youth  forevermore  has  fled. 

There  is  no  time  from  thoughts  of  sadness  free  : 
We  hail  our  joys,  and  they  at  once  are  dead  : 

The  gentians  bloom  ere  springtime  violets  flee. 

And  vespers  come  ere  matin  psalms  are  read.  tt. 
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Men  have  been  so  wise  as  to  find  a  philosophic  meaning,  a  fos- 
silized thought,  in  the  story  of  "The  House  that  Jack  Built."  At 
first  sight,  one  would  perhaps  be  incredulous  of  any  connection 
between  that  crazy  abode,  that  bedlam  of  "  priests  shaven  and 
shorn"  and  "  maids  forlorn,"  and  the  "  labor  tile  domus  et  inex- 
tricahilis  error ^^^  the  labyrinth  of  Crete,  and  Theseus  and  Ariad- 
ne. Yet  we  are  assured  that  such  connection  there  is,  and  that 
Jack  is  our  English  Daidalos,  the  cunning  workman,  as  our  ex- 
pression "Jack  of  all  trades"  still  testifies.  The  familiar  Mother 
Goose  rhyme  is  after  all  a  degraded  tradition  of  an  ancient  myth, 
the  fossil  of  a  religion  and  philosophy  of  a  time  now  passed  away, 
the  hieroglyph,  sacred  record,  of  a  wisdom  and  inspiration  once 
vital,  now  but  a  bony  relic  interesting  only  to  the  antiquary.  The 
first  men  who  thought,  who  believed,  who  uttered  that  belief,  had 
no  wondrous  flexile  tongue  in  which  to  speak,  capable  of  portray- 
ing every  light  and  shade  of  the  mind's  working, — could  have  made 
no  use  of  such  a  vehicle  if  they  had  had  it.  All  the  grand  emo- 
tions, all  the  mighty  revelations,  all  the  secret  inner  meanings  of 
things,  which  we  spread  over  the  countless  volumes  of  our  libra- 
ries, were  condensed  for  them  into  a  few  short  parables,  word- 
pictures  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term.  What  did  they  know  of 
God  abstractly?  Yet  they  knew  the  Day,  which  brought  light  and 
life  and  beauty  with  it.  Day,  and  life  and  light,  the  children  of 
Day,  were  the  highest  goods  they  knew ;  and  so  Day  became  a 
hieroglyph,  a  sacred  symbol  of  God,  and  our  name  Deity  still  re- 
tains the  symbol.  Their  speech  bears  an  analogy  in  literature  to 
the  painted  monuments  of  Egypt  in  art.  Our  speech  is  the  skele- 
ton of  the  one,  as  our  written  page  is  of  the  other.  Looking  up 
from  our  beautifully  printed  book,  we  glance  wonderingly  at  the 
vast  picture-writing  of  Karnak, — the  long,  mysterious  crowds  of 
men,  and  beasts  and  birds,  suns  and  moons,  thrones  and  altars,  in 
irrelevant  confusion, — with  a  most  vague  impression  of  its  meaning. 
And  so  we  hear  the  strange  and  often  monstrous  legends  of  early 
mythology,  with  no  sense  of  the  latent  meaning  and  force  they  once 
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possessed,  having  not  the  least  realization  that  living,  thinking 
men  spoke  in  such  language  once,  a  veiled  language  which  we 
now  call  poetic,  than  which  they  knew  no  other. 

Such  a  hieroglyph  is  the  story  of  King  Minos,  judge  among  the 
dead.  Once  in  the  light  of  heaven  he  ruled  over  Krete,  ruled  so 
righteously  and  justly  that  when  he  died  Zeus  made  him  a  king 
among  the  shades.  It  was  a  noble  conception  of  the  Greeks,  this 
making  their  great  man,  their  hero,  forever  a  measure  to  the  living 
generations  of  what  greatness  and  glory  men  may  attain  to.  The 
dead  are  our  judges,  raised  up  in  awful  witness  for  or  against  us. 
The  condemned  and  dying  Socrates,  looking  beyond  the  tribunals 
of  earth,  appeals  to  "those,  verily  judges,  whom  they  say  in  the 
House  of  Death  sit  in  judgment, — Minos  and  Rhadamanthys  and 
Arakos  and  Triptolemos,  and  such  others  of  the  demigods  as  were 
just  in  this  life."  They  were  men,  lived  nobly,  died  gloriously, 
leaving  a  lasting  monument  behind  them  of  what  men  can  do. 
Are  we  wise?  They  were  wiser.  Are  we  noble,  brave,  mighty? 
They  surpassed  us  far.  Are  we,  on  the  other  hand,  base,  unwise, 
weak,  faint-hearted?  We  are  judged  instantly  and  unerringly  in 
comparison  with  their  high  virtues.  Not  without  meaning  have 
the  poets  feigned  that  the  mighty  dead  are  kings  crowned  and  en- 
throned. Their  power  is  a  most  real  one.  Who  can  estimate  the 
conserving  influence  of  men  like  Homer,  of  books  like  the  Bible? 
The  weight  of  influence  carried  by  tradition  and  the  recorded  wis- 
dom of  our  fathers,  permeating,  as  it  has,  all  our  lives  and  ways 
of  thought  to  the  core,  is  inconceivable.  In  so  far  as  men  have 
not  felt  it,  or  have  abandoned  it,  in  so  far  have  they  erred  and  fall- 
en. What  has  been  is  prophetic  of  what -zx^///  be.  The  story  of 
the  past  is  the  story  of  the  present  and  of  the  future  under  a  pseu- 
donym. The  three  fates  are  one  fate,  which  seen  from  different 
sides  has  received  different  names.  In  the  mind  of  fate  the  past  is 
the  future,  the  future  is  the  past,  and  the  present  is  both.  We 
think  we  live  by  ourselves  and  to  ourselves,  we  imagine  judgment 
and  justice  are  the  inventions  of  priestcraft,  yet  we  are  always  at 
the  bar  :  the  day  of  doom  is  to-day  and  every  day.  The  Recording 
Angels  are  no  superstitions.     The  invisible  hosts  of  the  dead,  the 
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*'  cloud  of  witnesses,"  are  all  about  us  :  our  lives  are  inevitably 

weighed  in  the  balance  with  theirs to  be  found  wanting  ?    That 

is  in  our  hands.     This  is  a  "  Dies  Irse  :"  who  can  escape? 

Time  is  just.  And  whether  our  final  place  in  the  history  of  men 
be  great  or  little,  honorable  or  base,  we  can  at  least  be  certain  that 
we  shall  meet  our  deserts.  Minos  is  absolutely  just  and  impartial : 
Minos,  I  say, — a  mystic  and  sacred  name,  a  name  worth  more  than 
a  passing  glance  and  smile,  worthy  rather  of  profound  and  religious 
meditation.  This  name  was  not  Greek  :  it  was  universal :  it  is  a 
proteus  that  has  taken  many  a  different  form  ; — Minos  among  the 
Greeks,  Manu  in  India,  Manes  in  Lydia,  Men  in  Egypt,  in  Latin 
appearing  doubly  as  the  goddess  of  human  wisdom  in  J/^Werva, 
and  as  mens  appearing  doubly  again  in  our  English  mind  and 
7nan.  And  though  he  of  Krete,  the  son  of  Europa,  never  reigned 
in  justice  over  the  fair  island  birth-place  of  his  father  Zeus,  yet 
Minos,  the  human  m-ind,  the  mmi^  does  reign  in  the  House  of 
Hades,  is  in  very  truth  the  judge  of  all  the  generations  that  go 
down  to  the  dust.  I  leave  you  to  see  the  force  and  tendency  of 
this  myth  as  paralleled  in  the  story  of  Another,  whom  it  is  no  part 
of  mine  here  to  mention.  Who  was  a  Man  also,  and  of  Whom  it 
is  told  that  He  shall  judge  both  the  quick  and  the  dead. 


The    Chair. 


Foreign  views  upon  American  literature  are  always  more  or  less 
perplexing  and  exasperating,  but  the  one  lately  expressed  by  the 
Scottish  Review  in  calling  Walt  Whitman  the  truly  American  of 
the  American  poets  is  the  most  irritating  of  all.  It  is  very  fre- 
quently met  with  in  trans- Atlantic  criticism,  which  seems  to  take 
delight  in  thus  reiterating  what  cannot  fail  to  be  displeasing  to  us. 
They  rarely  call  him  our  greatest  poet,  but  they  insist  that  he  is 
the  most  national.  It  is  as  reasonable  for  us  to  say  that  Oscar 
Wilde  is  the  characteristic  English  songster. 

The  way  in  which  these  foreign  critics  arrive  at  their  conclusions 
is  this  :  Here  is  a  man  named  Whitman,  with  some  undisputed 
poetic  fire,  eccentric,  crude,  defiant  of  every  respectable  canon  of 
literary  art,  oflending  the  ear,  shocking  sensibilities  not  at  all 
governed  by  prudery,  often  commonplace  in  thought,  and  at  all 
times  ridiculously  grandiose  in  language  :  this  man  must  of  neces- 
sity be  America's  only  genuine  exponent  of  the  poetic  principle, 
for  is  not  America  the  abiding-place  of  all  these  qualities  ? 

Such  reasoning  is  neither  charitable  nor  logical.  If  we  were  to 
declare  Oscar  Wilde  to  be  the  British  type,  because  he  differs  from 
his  brethren.  Englishmen  would  strenuously  object,  as  they  cer- 
tainly ought,  and  point  to  Tennyson  :  they  take  their  best,  why 
may  we  not  take  ours?  Must  the  American  poet  be  a  stranger  to 
refinement,  a  violator  of  good  taste,  and  an  offender  against  every 
principle  of  the  beauty  and  glory  of  English  verse  ?  Must  nation- 
ality mean  eccentric  mediocrity?  If  it  must,  it  is  an  extremely 
poor  rule  that  will  not  operate  in  both  directions. 


According  to  all  indications  some  portions  of  our  village  will  not 
offer  visions  of  beauty  to  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  to  come  to  us 
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in  the  warm  Commencement  time  Economically  considered,  the 
recent  fire  may  have  been  a  benefit,  but  we  cannot  help  a  defiant 
wish  that  it  might  have  been  delayed  until  next  July.  This  is  from 
the  Senior  point  of  view  :  a  Junior  might  wish  another  year  of  grace, 
and  so  on  until  old  age  and  not  flames  should  be  the  destroyer. 
So,  as  the  visitation  of  providence  has  fallen  upon  our  times,  we 
will  try  to  look  at  the  matter  with  true  philosophy.  But  it  is  not 
pleasant  to  think  upon.  Ghastly  ruins  will  stare  our  visitors  in  the 
face ;  they  will  see  an  elegant  dwelling-house  barricaded  with 
shoe-boxes  and  sugar  barrels  ;  and,  worst  of  all,  they  will  be  con- 
fronted with  a  hideous  architectural  nondescript,  that  simply  defies 
description,  in  place  of  one  of  the  burnt  buildings.  To  offset  this 
we  bespeak,  in  advance,  beautiful  weather,  abundant  and  tasteful 
decorations,  and  exercises  that  shall  banish  all  thought  of  discom- 
fort and  unsightliness. 

Spite  of  the  lament  of  Edgar  Fawcett,  the  critics  still  live,  and 
to  all  appearances  thrive,  and  will  continue  so  to  do.  They  may 
be  useful,  or  they  may  not,  but  they  are  certainly  the  natural  result 
of  books.  Every  one  is  a  critic  in  the  sense  that  he  has  thoughts 
of  more  or  less  value  upon  books  that  he  reads.  The  professional 
critic  is  he  whose  business  it  is  to  have  thoughts,  just  as  it  is  the 
business  of  the  novelist  himself,  only  the  one  takes  as  his  material 
something  that  has  been  evolved  for  him  by  the  mind  of  the  other. 
Every  book  demands  a  critic,  whether  its  author  acknowledges  it 
or  not. 

But  the  critic,  even  though  satisfied  that  he  is  a  logical  conse- 
quence, need  not  therefore  arrogate  too  much  to  himself.  He 
should  remember  that  it  is  very  much  easier  to  pull  down  than  to 
erect,  and  that  he  is  none  the  worse  for  being  a  gentleman,  nor 
the  better  for  being  a  ruffian.  The  effective  surgeon  is  not  he  who 
hacks  and  slashes,  but  he  who  quietly,  and  with  as  little  pain  as 
possible,  cuts  to  the  seat  of  disease.  This  is  a  lesson  that  no  one 
who  assumes  to  pass  judgment  upon  his  fellow-men,  in  any  of  their 
varied  capacities,  can  afford  to  forget.  If  criticism  be  inevitable, 
then  let  it  be  true,  and  just,  and  kindly. 
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It  is  a  matter  of  much  interest  to  linger  a  little  in  the  magazine 
reading-room,  and  from  an  examination  of  the  various  periodicals 
draw  conclusions  as  to  how  they  fare  at  the  hands  of  the  students. 
A  soiled  and  ragged  cover  means  much  ;  a  fresh  and  fair  exterior 
is  just  as  significant  in  the  opposite  direction.  Put  the  two  observa- 
tions together,  and  you  have  a  fairly  accurate  statement  of  the  lit- 
erary inclinations  of  the  college.  It  is  pleasant  to  note  that  maga- 
zines of  such  standing  as  the  Atlantic  and  the  Foriim  give  evidence, 
at  the  end  of  thirty  days,  of  fully  as  much  use  as  the  more  gener- 
ally popular  illustrated  monthlies.  The  heavier  reviews  also 
appear  to  have  a  very  respectable  share  of  patronage,  and  from 
them  onward  to  the  ponderous  religious  quarterlies  the  scale  is 
well  defined.  An  hour  might  profitably  be  spent  by  any  one  of 
investigating  turn  of  mind  in  formulating  a  complete  scheme  of 
magazine  popularity  on  the  basis  of  external  appearances. 


In  a  certain  sense  afrofos  of  the  above,  the  Lit.  would  ask  a 
favor  of  its  student  readers  ;  that  is,  that  each  send  in  a  list  of  the 
ten  best  novels  according  to  his  judgment.  This  plan  has  been 
tried  more  or  less  generally  in  other  colleges,  but  we  are  not  aware 
that  Dartmouth  has  ever  given  to  the  world  any  such  expression 
of  her  opinion.  A  card  mailed  to  the  Lit.,  or  a  slip  handed  to 
any  of  the  editors,  will  be  duly  considered.  A  final  list  of  the  ten 
highest  will  then  be  made,  and  the  result  announced  in  our  next 
issue.  We  look  for  a  full  and  hearty  response  to  this  very  reason- 
able request. 


Competition  for  editorships  on  the  Lit.'s  second  volume  will 
close  May  15.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  a  good  degree  of  interest 
has  been  aroused,  taking  the  shape  of  many  contributions,  from  a 
hitherto  rather  indiflferent  body  of  aspirants.  There  is  still  time 
for  more. 


The   Mail-Bag. 


Students  and  Alumni  are  earnestly  requested  to  contribute  to  this  department  letters  bearing 
upon  the  interests  and  welfare  of  the  college.  The  7isual  restriction  holds  good,  however,  that 
the  editors  do  not  necessarily  endorse  all  views  herein  expressed. 

Editors  of  the  Dartmouth  Literary  Monthly : — 

There  is  one  subject  which  was  editorially  referred  to  last  fall 
by  both  the  Dartmouth  and  the  Lit.,  if  I  am  not  mistaken;  but 
nothing  was  done,  and  now  the  matter  seems  to  have  passed  out 
of  mind.  I  refer  to  old-time  "  Social  and  Frater"  divisions,  and  I 
think  they  should  be  revived  this  spring.  As  the  case  stands  now, 
only  one  class  in  college  has  ever  been  divided  ;  and  here  are 
three  classes  that  know  nothing  of  the  bond  of  union  between 
those  of  the  same  party,  and  the  hearty  sport  that  used  to  result 
from  the  friendly  rivalry  of  the  two  divisions  on  the  campus. 

There  are  some  former  customs  of  Dartmouth  which  her  well- 
wishers  could  scarcely  wish  to  have  revived,  but  the  most  zeal- 
ous reformer  can  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  meeting  of 
"Frater  and  Social"  in  the  American  game  of  foot-ball.  This  is 
especially  adapted  to  the  spring  term,  as  Rugby  is  not  engaged 
in  at  that  time,  and  the  exercise  gained  is  a  most  beneficial  thing 
for  the  college  in  general,  since  it  reaches  many  men  who  never 
play  base  ball,  and  who  are  apt  to  take  too  little  exercise  if  there 
is  nothing  to  call  them  out. 

Furthermore,  it  will  be  necessary  for  each  class  to  be  divided, 
senior  year,  for  the  purpose  of  adding  books  to  the  library,  unless 
the  present  practice  is  discontinued ;  and  the  division  might  just  as 
well  come  earlier,  so  that  the  boys  could  have  some  enjoyment  from 
it.     The  matter  was  formerly  made  much  of,  and  was  looked  after 
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by  one  of  the  Faculty,  and  it  is  hard  to  see  why  it  should  be  al- 
lowed to  fall  into  disuse. 

Let  ^%%^  '89,  and  '90  insist  upon  a  division,  which  is  the  most 
simple  thing  in  the  world,  requiring  only  a  few  minutes'  time  with 
a  catalogue,  and  give  those  who  are  nearly  through  here  a  chance 
to  see  the  good  old  games  once  more,  which  we  are  sure  the  other 
classes  will  enjoy  as  much  as  they  will.  Foot-Ball. 


By  the  Way. 


I  really  think  an  icy  tremor  of  apprehension  must  have  thrilled 
down  the  backs  of  all  the  college  Faculties  in  the  country  when  the 
startling  news  came  from  Dickinson  that  student  Hill  had  won  his 
case  and  gained  his  rights.  I  can  fully  appreciate  their  disgust: 
actually  hauled  before  a  court  of  justice,  by  ways  and  means  no 
whit  more  polite  than  the  ordinary  breaker  of  the  law  receives, 
and  there  compelled  to  render  due  account  of  their  proceedings  to 
a  censorious  judge,  their  memories  assisted  by  the  usual  remarks 
of  pungent-tongued  lawyers. 

Verily,  the  course  of  the  mighty  has  taken  a  downward  turn, 
and  the  tables  are  turned  with  a  vengeance,  for  of  course  no 
student  failed  to  attend  the  examination  of  the  worthies  whose 
summons  to  their  dread  chamber  of  investigation  has  caused  the 
bravest  to  tremble.  I  can  well  fancy  the  chuckles  and  nods  from 
the  dingy  court-room  seats,  and  the  ill-suppressed  exultation  at  the 
WTithe  with  which  some  damaging  fact  came  out  under  the  skilful 
cross-questioning  and  the  remembrance  of  a  solemn  oath.  Per- 
chance it  may  come  about,  from  the  success  of  this  attempt,  that  at 
no  distant  day  college  exercises  will  be  suspended  during  court 
sessions,  that  Faculty  and  students  may  reach  a  final  understand- 
ing concerning  their  differences. 


* 


But  light  treatment  aside,  one  helpful  lesson  may  be  drawn  by 
those  who  will,  that  the  majority  of  college  students  have  attained, 
if  not  discretion  enough,  at  least  sufficient  years,  to  entitle  them  to 
be  treated  as  men  rather  than  children  ;  that  the  authority  of  the  col- 
lege must  be  legal  rather  than  parental,  and  show  just  rather  than 
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prudential  consideration.  Give  the  man  the  benefit  of  the  assump- 
tion that  he  has  interest  enough  in  his  own  welfare  to  occasionally 
consult,  concerning  it,  his  own  judgment.  Do  not  determine 
a  -priori  that  because  some  men  have  lied  all  men  have  nothing 
but  lies  on  their  lips,  and  that  any  statement  they  may  make  is 
first  evidence  for  belief  in  the  contrary,  and  the  courts,  I  warrant, 
will  never  become  crowded  with  such  cases. 


There  is  nothing  in  the  world  so  hard  to  write  as  good,  pungent, 
spicy  conversation,  as  many  a  would-be  author  has  found  to  his 
sorrow,  when  the  words  that  flowed  so  smoothly  in  essay,  or  even 
in  poetry,  grew  stiff' and  lifeless  on  the  lips  of  his  characters.  Truth 
to  nature  is  so  hard  everywhere.  And  far  harder  than  conversa- 
tion of  fiction  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  a  conversational  department. 
It  needs  pure  genius  to  keep  the  delicate  moralizing,  that  should 
have  even  a  faint  touch  of  satire  to  be  effective,  from  degenerating 
into  mere  platitude,  and  to  prevent  the  character  sketching  from 
running  into  wash. 

Some  criticism  made  a  while  since  hinted  that  this  department 
should  assume  a  more  conversational  tone,  for  its  own  improve- 
ment ;  and  I  frankly  admit  that  were  George  William  Curtis  in 
charge,  the  suggestion  would  be  excellent — as  would  the  depart- 
ment. But  in  exact  proportion  to  the  merit  of  a  good,  is  the  weak- 
ness of  a  poor,  conversational  department,  and  fear  of  failure  in 
this  instance  may  well  counterbalance  hope  of  success.  "  Harry, 
old  boy!"  becomes  extremely  wearing  after  long  acquaintance, 
and  the  never  failing  monthly  round  of  performance  by  the  bore 
who  visits  your  room,  and  refuses  to  be  frozen  out,  puts  the  bore 
himself  to  utter  rout  in  his  chosen  field. 


*  * 


It  is  not  often  that  I  have  a  chance  to  test  the  ability  of  the  artists 
of  the  Illustrated  London  News  by  comparison  of  their  drawing 
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with  the  original,  but  once  in  a  while,  or  in  a  lifetime  perhaps  I 
should  say,  something  of  trans-continental  fame  happens  near 
Hanover.  The  accident  at  White  river  called  for  an  illustration 
from  the  News^  and  C.  M.  M'Cock  rose  to  the  occasion.  Now 
Mr.  M'Cock  is  probably  a  fine  artist,  but  some  one  has  evidently 
been  amusing  himself  by  testing  his  capacity  for  yarns.  Still 
there  is  a  hazy  idea  floating  in  his  mind.  The  bridge  was  high. 
He  constructs  four  piers  of  proper  general  outline,  but  which,  by 
the  standard  of  other  things  in  the  picture,  are  at  least  three  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  ice.  The  bridge  has  burned,  and  still  from 
the  top  of  each  pier  spring  two  telegraph  poles,  as  natural  as  can 
be,  which  in  some  mysterious  way  escaped  the  general  conflagra- 
tion. Mr.  M'Cock  has  probably  seen  some  picture  of  the  place, 
for  the  general  trend  and  outline  of  things  are  covered,  and  the 
snow  on  the  hills  looks  biting  enough  to  justify  the  reported  tem- 
perature ;  but  here  is  evidence  indisputable  that  Mr.  M'Cock  had 
never  seen  the  accident,  and  had  never  set  foot  on  American 
soil,  for,  steaming  peacefully  away  from  the  wreck  is  a  train  made 
up  of  English  engine  and  English  cars, — short,  stubby  affairs, 
with  doors  on  the  side.  Ah  !  Mr.  M'Cock,  you  never  dreamed 
but  that  cars  were  the  same  the  world  over,  and  that  you  would 
have  to  explain  the  anomaly  of  English  cars  on  American  tracks  ! 
Still  it  is  all  very  amusing,  as  illustrating  the  ways  and  means  of 

journalism. 

* 
*  * 

Ah  !  gentle  reader,  you  may  never  know  how  much  you  miss  or 
how  much  you  escape  by  the  well  directed  stroke  of  the  conserva- 
tive editorial  pen.  And  you  would  never  dream  that  originally  in 
the  place  of  this  vaporing  stood  one  of  the  most  pungent  bits  of 
satire  that  the  department  has  yet  seen,  now  deliberately  thrown 
aside  because,  forsooth,  it  was  only  too  true.  Truly,  Policy,  thy 
name  is  most  powerful,  and  thy  influence  potent  in  the  regulation 
of  a  conservative  magazine,  and  many  are  the  sacrifices  on  thy 
altar  of  wit,  sarcasm,  and  logic.  But  gather  not  from  this,  my 
reader,  that  I  am  a  revolutionist,  and  would  have   this  changed. 
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On  the  contrary,  far  from  it.  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  existing 
order  of  things,  and  the  most  radical  of  conservatives,  if  you  par- 
don me  the  paradox.  I  am  only  making  a  plain  statement  of  fact, 
and  incidentally  speaking  a  word  for  the  neglected  brilliance  that 
must  shine  in  the  waste  basket,  its  only  fault  that  it  is  too  good  to 

print. 

* 

*  * 

Though  perhaps  we  would  not  like  to  have  it  tried  to-day,  that 
was  not  an  altogether  bad  idea  of  the  old  Greeks  and  Romans,  for 
the  men  who  were  blessed  with  abundant  wealth  but  no  very 
great  amount  of  brain,  to  furnish  from  their  superfluity  support  for 
struggling  genius.  I  suppose  it  would  savor  too  much  of  depend- 
ence to  be  established  among  our  republican  institutions  and  demo- 
cratic ideas.  Still  I  am  not  sure  but  that  some  better  work  would 
be  done. 

The  cry  nowadays  seems  to  be  that  men  of  literature  have  to 
work  so  hard  for  daily  bread  that  they  cannot  afford  to  polish  and 
refine.  The  ephemeral  newspaper  pays  far  better  than  the  book 
meant  to  last  for  time.  But  if  the  old  regime  should  be  estab- 
lished, and  Jay  Gould  or  Russell  Sage  should  furnish  the  brains 
of  Julian  Hawthorne,  or  some  other  poverty-stricken  author,  the 
benefit  of  protection,  the  joint  effort  of  the  two  might  relieve  the 
monotony  of  the  American  book-producing  world  with  something 
that  justly  might  be  called  good.  I  dedicate  the  suggestion  to  our 
modern  Luculli. 


Book    Reviews. 


We  confess  that  we  have  hitherto  been  at  loss  to  account  for  the  laudations  bestowed 
upon  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  The  Strange  Case  of  Dr.  yekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  was  striking 
rather  than  strong,  in  spite  of  its  moral  worth  and  great  success,  and  marked  by  a  love  of 
the  grotesque,  which,  though  a  genuinely  Gothic  trait,  seems  to  us  peculiarly  infelicitous 
as  a  cardinal  characteristic.  The  grotesque  may  be  an  effective  ornament,  but  becomes  repul- 
sive when  made  a  central  feature.  Prince  Otto  seemed  to  us  a  particularly  flabby  story.  Mr. 
Stevenson,  however,  in  his  work  just  published  in  this  country  entitled  The  Merry  Men 
and  Other  Tales  ajid  Fables*  has  in  a  measure  vindicated  the  eulogies  he  has  received  in 
England.  It  is  greatly  superior  to  anything  we  have  yet  seen  by  his  pen.  Of  this  collection 
of  six  stories,  four  are  in  the  same  vein  as  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde,  without  the  one  flaw  we 
find  in  it,  and  two,  Will  <?'  the  Mill  and  The  Treasure  of  Franchard,  in  a  different  vein.  We 
cannot  agree  with  some  of  his  admirers  who  call  the  last  named  his  greatest  work.  It  is 
undoubtedly  the  happiest  and  most  perfect,  though  not  so  powerful  to  our  mind  as  The 
Merry  Men  or  Olalla.  Mr.  Stevenson's  style  is  admirable,  showing  careful  study,  at  times 
too  apparently  so,  perhaps.  There  is  a  neatness  and  a  finish  about  it  that  remind  us  of  our 
own  Prof.  Hardy.  Pie  uses,  not  too  frequently,  rare  or  obsolescent  words,  which  we  think 
allowable  in  spite  of  the  canons,  since  there  is  a  constant  wearing  out  of  the  force  of  lan- 
guage by  use  which  must  be  made  good.  The  English  are  called  a  conservative  race,  yet 
one  is  forced  to  remark,  in  reading  the  works  of  contemporary  British  authors  in  poetry  and 
in  prose,  the  difference  in  style  and  purpose  from  Thackeray  and  Dickens,  and  Wordsworth 
and  Scott.  After  the  Norman  comes  the  Flamboyant  school.  There  is  a  delicacy,  like  that 
of  a  miniature  or  cameo,  in  the  best  work  of  the  day.  Mr.  Stevenson  is  an  instance  in 
point.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  old  massive  strength  has  been  converted  into 
some  finer  vigor  capable  of  resisting  the  corrosion  of  time.  Mr.  Stevenson  has  done  excel- 
lent work,  though  he  is  still  a  specialist.  He  has  yet  to  prove  his  genius,  catholic  as  well 
as  orthodox.  In  reading  Olalla  especially,  a  comparison  with  Poe  is  obvious,  and  has 
already  been  made  by  James  Payn.  We  think  that  it  might  equally  be  made  with  Julian 
Hawthorne.  Mr.  Stevenson  seems  to  have  characteristics  of  both.  He  is  like  Poe,  with 
an  ethical  and  substantial  element,  though  he  fails  of  reaching  Poe's  supreme  height  of 
fabricless  imagination.  He  is  like  Julian  Hawthorne,  with  more  incisiveness  and  realism, 
but  has  not  the  breadth  (we  are  at  loss  for  a  better  word)  of  Hawthorne  in  his  best  novels. 
Garth  or  Sebastian  Strotne.  Such  comparisons,  however,  are  apt  to  be  unjust,  and  Mr. 
Stevenson  is  something  better  than  a  conglomerate.  He  is  idealist  and  ethical  as  opposed 
to  much  that  is  realistic  and  immoral  in  present  fiction.  His  work  is  a  careful  and  interest- 
ing study  in  a  special  department  of  spiritual  phenomena.  We  have  used  the  word  "  real- 
ism "  in  connection  with  him,  and  an  explanation  is  due  him  as  the  champion  of  the  Eng- 

*  77/1?  Merry  Men  and  Other  Tales  and  Fables.   By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,    Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York.     ^i.oo. 
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lish  idealists.  We  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  realism  and  idealism  as  if  between  them 
there  were  a  great  gulf  fixed.  In  one  sense  this  is  true.  Genuine  realism  is  literary  athe- 
ism, bestialism  it  has  been  called,  not  that  it  is  necessarily  licentious  or  brutal,  but  that  it 
is  a  protestant  against  all  that  is  rationally  human,  all  the  spiritual  forces  in  man  that  ele- 
vate him  above  the  beasts  that  perish.  In  reality  there  is  no  such  thing  as  this.  Idealism 
is  as  ineradicable  in  us  as  religion.  There  are  those,  nevertheless,  who  persistently  work 
on  ignoring  this,  however  vainly;  and  these  are  realists.  Those  who  work  in  its  acceptance 
are  idealists.  Between  the  two  extremes  there  is  an  imperceptible  gradation.  The  purest 
products  of  the  imagination  have  their  root  in  things  objective;  the  most  obstinate  realist 
is  forced  into  the  acceptance  of  spiritual  facts  that  are  mightier  than  he.  The  most  healthy 
art,  I  do  not  say  the  highest,  is  a  union  of  both  idealism  and  realism.  It  is  often  the  blunt- 
ness  of  our  own  perceptions  that  makes  us  fail  to  appreciate  this.  There  are  those  who 
call  Thackeray  a  realist,  as  there  are  those  who  find  life  commonplace :  it  strangely  enough 
requires  an  uncommon  sense  to  appreciate  the  idealism  of  the  one  and  the  beauty  of  the 
other.  There  is,  moreover,  a  purely  ideal  and  spiritual  order  of  minds  of  very  high  rank 
in  which  the  common  elements  of  the  physical  world  are  sublimated  into  something  imma- 
terial, subject  to  laws  spiritual  and  no  longer  physical,  who  dwell  in  that  mystic  realm  filled 
with  the  "  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land."  Such  minds  were  Hawthorne,  Poe,  Coler- 
idge, De  Quincy,  and,  intermittently,  Bronte  and  the  younger  Hawthorne.  There  is,  too, 
another  class  of  idealists  who  see  things  as  they  are,  yet  with  a  more  or  less  sympathetic 
intuition  of  the  humanity  or  divinity  (in  one  sense  the  words  are  synonymous)  of  the  nat- 
ural world.  Of  this  class  are  Tennyson,  Ruskin,  and,  in  his  degree,  Mr.  Stevenson.  He 
is  a  realist  as  compared  with  the  great  mystics. 

We  all  remember  Foe's  famous  receipt  for  making  poetical  names,  as  exemplified  in  Le- 
nore.  We  wonder  if  Mr.  Stevenson  had  a  similar  idea  in  mind  in  the  names  Olalla  and 
Murdoch  Soulis.  Soulis  is  a  very  appropriate  designation  for  a  minister,  and  Murdoch 
can  be  easily  imagined  suggestive  of  blood-curdling  scenes  like  those  in  Thrawn  Janet, 
Some  names  have  a  sort  of  fatality  about  them,  foreshadowing  like  the  stars,  as  in  the  case 
of  Tristan,  or  directly  and  absolutely  powerful  over  the  life,  as  in  the  case  of  Odysseus. 
Among  such  destiny-making  names  is  Miriam.  The  very  word  is  a  synonym  for  passionate 
intensity  under  a  cloud  of  some  nameless  fatality  we  can  never  quite  make  out.  Sons  and 
Daughters^  furnishes  another  heroine  with  this  ominous  name,  and  we  should  feel  that  the 
author  were  irreligiously  unmindful  of  our  little  system  of  literary  augury  if  he  did  not  fol- 
low the  traditions.  But  he  is  as  pious  in  this  respect  as  could  be  desired.  The  story  of  this 
Miriam — Miriam  Reese — and  her  curious  love-making  is  not  very  striking,  though  readable 
nevertheless.  It  is  a  love  story  pure  and  simple,  triply  so  ;  and  it  is  very  warm  and  touch- 
ing in  not  a  few  places,  though  not  distinctive  in  plot,  or  character,  or  style.  It  seems  to 
be  a  universal  trait  to  write  well.     It  is  a  pity  there  are  so  few  who  can  write  best. 

This  trick  of  writing  well  is  even  more  noticeable  in  poetry  than  in  fiction.  There  is  no 
lack  of  exquisitely  finished  poetry  always  at  hand.  Celia  Thaxter's  The  Cruise  of  the  Mys- 
tery and  Other  Poems  is  an  instance  in  point.!  It  is  what  is  called  "  society  verse,"  it  is 
true,  and  **  society  verse  "  is  being  unmercifully  dealt  with  just  at  present.     There  may  be 

*Sons  and  Daughters^  by  the  author  of  "  The  Story  of  Margaret  Kent."     Ticknor  &  Co.,  Boston, 

5^1.50. 

t  The  Cruise  of  the  Mystery  and  Other  Poems,  by  Celia  Thaxter.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton.   Si. 
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an  artificiality  about  it,  a  hot-house  sort  of  art ;  but  we  are  disposed  to  be  lenient.  It  is  like 
bric-a-brac,  graceful  and  pleasing,  and  most  of  us  are  guilty  now-a-days  of  a  very  reprehen- 
sible love  of  bric-a-brac  that  would  not  at  all  suit  some  stern  critics.  At  all  events,  Celia 
Thaxter,  Arlo  Bates,  and  those  of  that  ilk,  are  gifted  with  an  almost  barometric  sensitive- 
ness of  art-feeling;  and,  if  we  cannot  have  the  great  positive  poetic  virtues  as  Mr.  Stedman 
points  out,  it  is  something  to  feel  that  these  lesser  songsters  have  all  the  negative  virtues 
of  their  craft,  and  will  not  shock  us  out  of  all  our  literary  senses  by  submitting  trash  to  us. 
There  is  no  lack  of  true  feeling  and  good  poetry  in  these  dainty  productions,  and  no  one 
will  be  likely  to  esteem  them  for  much  greater  than  they  are.  We  imagine  few  appreciate 
the  amount  of  hard  work,  careful  observation,  and  patient  study  that  go  into  the  make-up 
of  such  a  volume  as  this,  for  instance.  Our  age  is  exacting,  and  requires  even  of  its  poets 
an  amount  of  special,  almost  scientific,  training,  that  is  wholly  at  variance  with  the  popular 
notion  of  their  butterfly  existence.  We  wonder  how  many  trips  to  the  Isles  of  Shoals  in 
summer  and  winter,  rain  and  shine,  this  volume  of  Celia  Thaxter's  stands  for.  Parnassus 
is  hard  to  climb  if  you  have  no  Pegasus,  and  we  respect  those  who  attempt  such  a  difficult 
feat  accordingly.  It  is  perhaps  a  poor  compliment  to  say  that  one  might  read  many  a  worse 
thing  than  these  poems ;  but,  as  we  cannot  all  be  famous,  it  is  a  certain  consolation  that  we 
cannot  be  numbered  among  the  infamous.  Incendiaries  who  would  burn  the  Ephesian  tem- 
ple of  Diana  are  not  as  rare  as  is  desirable. 

We  certainly  can  find  no  fault  with  Browning  on  account  of  pandering  to  a  weak  love  of 
bric-a-brac.  His  Parleyings^  is  not  "  milk  for  babes."  Yet  on  the  other  hand  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  cheap  ridicule  rife  about  the  obscurities  and  difficulties  of  this  poet.  We  hope 
we  shall  not  be  judged  immeasurably  conceited  in  maintaining  that  a  little  pains  and  atten- 
tion will  often  solve  his  Tacitean  constructions,  and  give  one  some  idea  of  the  meaning 
underlying  them.  Some  idea,  we  say,  though  we  would  not  say  all.  From  Pindar  down 
the  great  poets  have,  seemingly  of  a  set  purpose,  veiled  their  deeper  meaning  from  the  cur- 
sory glance,  whether  because  great  truths  cannot  be  set  forth  other  than  by  shadows,  or 
because  they  do  not  wish  to  cheapen  that  wisdom  that  is  more  precious  than  gold.  One 
has  to  make  up  his  mind  to  some  very  laborious  digging  to  get  at  this  costly  ore,  especially 
in  this  instance.     Now  and  then  we  meet  a  nugget,  as  the  following : 

"  Rather,  turn 
Whither,  upon  the  upland,  pedestalled 
Into  the  broad  day-splendor,  whom  discern 
These  eyes  but  thee,  supreme  one,  rightly  called 
Moon-maid  in  heaven  above,  and  here  below 
Earth's  huntress  queen  }  I  note  the  garb  succinct 
Saving  from  smirch  that  purity  of  snow 
From  breast  to  knee, — snow's  self  with  just  the  tinct 
Of  the  apple-blossom's  heart-blush.     Ah  !  the  bow 
Slack-strung  her  fingers  grasp,  where,  ivory-linked 
Horn  curving  blends  with  horn,  a  moonlike  pair 
Which  mimic  the  brow's  crescent  sparkling  so — 
As  if  a  star's  live  restless  fragment  winked 
Proud  yet  repugnant,  captive  in  such  hair !  " 

*Parleyings  with  Certain  People  of  Importance  m  ^^.jzV  Z?aj,  by  Robert  Browning.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  oc  Co.,  Boston.    ^1.25. 
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Browning's  muse  must  certainly  be  Urania,  the  lofty  and  philosophic.  He  sets  himself 
to  voice  no  ordinary  song  from  prologue  to  epilogue.  He  rebukes  that  presumption  that 
thinks  it  can  know  all.  The  same  law  governs  the  soul,  he  sings,  as  the  body.  We  grow 
in  understanding  as  we  grow  in  stature,  but  even  then  there  is  a  limit.  Partial  knowledge 
is  our  doom ;  symbols  are  our  only  means  of  apprehending  the  divine.  This  is  immutable. 
He  is  presumptuous  who  would  attempt  perfect  knowledge;  he  is  impious  who  would  reject 
the  symbols  of  the  faith.  Apollo  by  virtue  of  his  godhead  may  rescue  his  beloved  Admetus 
from  death,  but  only  for  a  season.  Even  then  Fate  will  not  be  cheated.  Alcestis  must  die 
that  Admetus  may  live.  Browning  suggests,  though  not  expressly,  that  deeper  significance 
that  Christians  have  ever  loved  in  Euripides's  famous  drama. 

Law  is  supreme,  and  cannot  be  gainsaid.  One  of  the  noblest  services  science  has 
done  is  this  of  teaching  us  that  however  inconsequent  and  random  things  may  seem,  yet 
there  is  an  unalterable  and  infallible  necessity  behind  them  all.  We  used  to  think  that,  of 
all  things,  human  speech  at  least  was  arbitrary.  Philology  has  proved  that  even  the  tongue 
is  subject  to  laws  of  inheritance  and  tendency.  On  this  broad  basis  Professor  Drummond 
built  up  by  analogical  evidence  a  plausible  (at  least)  theory  of  spiritual  law.  Mr.  Henry 
Wood*  now  tries  to  bring  the  business  world  under  certain  definite  principles.  It  is  the 
old,  old  problem,  of  course,  that  Political  Economy  has  been  trying  to  solve  ever  since 
Plato.  For  those  who  are  interested  in  this  vexed  question  Mr.  Wood  has  much  that  is 
profitable  to  read,  as  he  seeks  to  solve  the  enigma  by  the  light  of  natural  laws. 

The  Magazines. 

The  Century  for  April  furnishes  a  delicious  article  by  Mark  Twain  on  "  English  as  She 
is  Taught,"  irresistibly  funny,  though  rather  an  appalling  chapter  when  one  stops  to  think 
what  it  means.  Mrs.  Schuyler  von  Rensselaer  supplements  her  former  essays  on  architec- 
ture by  a  sketch  of  "  Canterbury  Cathedral,"  the  metropolitan  church  of  England,  famous 
in  ecclesiastical  and  civil  history  as  the  see  city,  place  of  martyrdom  and  shrine  of  Thomas 
a  Becket.  Prof.  Whitney's  article  on  "The  Veda"  is  a  fresh  resume  of  an  ever  interesting 
piece  of  literature.  Hawthorne  literature  is  further  increased  by  an  article  by  Lathrop  on 
"  Some  Portraits  of  Hawthorne."  An  international  copyright  on  music  is  discussed  in 
Open  Letters,  being  a  collection  of  letters  from  many  prominent  living  composers,  including 
Dudley  Buck,  Julius  Eichberg,  Louis  Maas,  J.  Mosenthal,  H.  W.  Parker,  Theodore 
Thomas,  and  others. 

The  Brooklyn  Magazine  makes  its  adieus  in  that  capacity  with  its  April  number,  to  re- 
appear under  the  name  of  the  American  Magazine.  This  magazine  has  been  the  only  author- 
ized publisher  of  the  late  Henry  Ward  Beecher's  sermons,  and  his  last  is  here  given.  There 
is  also  another  article  by  Mr.  Beecher  on  "  Youthful  Excesses  and  Old  Age,"  and  a  eulogy 
of  the  deceased  great  pulpit  orator. 

^Natural  Law  in  the  Business  World,  by  Henry  Wood.     Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston.     75  cents. 
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In  looking  over  the  exchanges  that  have  greeted  us  since  our  last  issue,  we  find  many  of 
our  editorial  brethren  engaged  in  saying  farewell  to  college  journalism,  and  welcoming 
their  successors.  It  seems  a  solemn  occasion,  and  we  feel  regret  at  bidding  adieu  to  even 
those  whom  we  have  never  known  save  through  the  medium  of  "  X."  Our  best  wishes  to 
all  editors  Emeriti^  and  may  those  on  whom  their  mantle  falls  sustain  it  as  worthily  as  they 
have  done. 

The  Yale  and  Harvard  Lits.  are  especially  strong  this  month, — the  former  in  its  pleas- 
ing variety  of  short  articles,  and  the  latter  in  able  long  ones.  The  article  on  "  Mr.  H.  Rider 
Haggard"  in  the  Yale  Lit.  is  well  grounded  in  its  objections  to  Mr.  Haggard's  theory  that  lit- 
erature is  destined  to  turn  toward  fanciful  and  imaginative  romance.  After  acknowledging 
the  weight  of  the  immense  sale  of  "  King  Solomon's  Mines  "  and  "  She,  A  Story  of  Adven- 
ture," as  arguments,  the  writer  says, — "  What  we  must  do,  if  we  wish  to  prove  ourselves 
moved  by  something  more  logical  than  prejudice  in  our  dissent  from  Mr.  Haggard,  is  to 
show  that  when  he  declares  that  the  literary  taste  of  the  human  race  is  working  up  to 
romance  through  the  past  and  present  forms  of  fiction,  he  is  making  grave  and  demonstra- 
ble errors  in  his  readings  of  human  nature  and  of  literary  history," — and  sustains  his  posi- 
tion. 

The  Harvard  Monthly  opens  with  a  scholarly  dissertation  on  "  Iphigeneia  Martyr,"  at 
the  close  of  which  the  writer  boldly  objects  to  Tennyson's  unfair  representation  of  her. 
"  Have  not  Iphigeneia's  words  to  Achilles  shown  that  she  died  in  all  charity  toward  her 
mother's  sister,  Helen,  in  spite  of  all  the  harm  she  did  her  ?  *  *  *  *  Let  us  then  say, 
repeating  Plato's  altered  words,  Loviiig  Temiyson  as  I  do,  I  hardly  like  to  say  what  I  must 
say,  nevertheless,  that  in  speaking  thus  of  Iphigeneia,  or  in  believing  these  words  when  spoken 
by  others,  there  is  downright  impiety." 

Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton  replies  in  the  same  number  to  Col.  T.  W.  Higginson's  contro- 
version of  the  former's  views  on  literature  in  a  republic,  and  draws  the  conclusion  that  the 
form  of  government  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  reading  habit.  The  article  on  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  is  a  very  thorough  summing  up  of  his  work  and  style. 

The  Williatns  Lit.  takes  its  turn  at  the  new  "  Locksley  Hall "  along  with  the  rest.  It 
bids  fair  to  be  about  a  tie  as  to  which  will  have  the  most  articles  written  about  it,  this  or 
the  "  Dr.  Jekyll  "  metamorphoses.  The  series  of  "  Stray  Sketches  "  is  an  excellent  feature. 
Writings  in  this  vein  are  nearly  always  interesting,  and  are  well  suited  to  student  litera- 
ture. 

When,  in  the  "Vassar  Misc.,"  our  eye  caught  a  paragraph  beginning  "According  to  Plato 
the  root  of  all  philosophy  is  Eros,"  we  were  startled  at  the  thought  of  what  the  Vassar 
girls  were  coming  to,  but  further  reading  assured  us  that  ideal  and  not  real  philosophy  was 
meant. 
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The  following  from  the  Bozvdoin  Orient  ought  to  meet  the  unqualified  approval  of  the 
collegiate  press  : 

WHEN. 

When  the  chinner  for  rank  shall  be  gathered  to  rest 

In  the  fathomless  depths  of  the  tomb, 
And  the  flickering  shades  of  the  fakiring  fiends 

Are  veiled  in  Tartarean  gloom ; 

When  the  liar  who  echoes  the  words  of  the  Prof. 

As  the  words  he  intended  to  say, 
Old  Charon  shall  ferry  across  the  dark  tide 

To  the  realms  of  Plutonian  sway ; 

When  the  fair  college  maid  and  the  big  hatchet  fiend 

Shall  moulder  away  in  the  dust ; 
When  the  cat  and  the  Medic,  the  Fresh,  and  the  bum, 

Shall  give  way  to  the  worm  and  the  rust ; 

When  these  things  shall  happen,  the  college  Burdette 

Shall  hasten  away  with  the  blest, 
Where  these  creatures  are  not,  and  his  over-wrought  soul 

From  its  harrowing  labors  shall  rest. 

The  Amherst  Student  speaks  a  good  word  for  the  Lit.  of  the  same  college,  thereby  doing 
itself  credit  as  well  as  helping  its  brother. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  Middlebury  Undergraduate.  The  number  sent  is 
carefully  prepared,  but  would  be  more  pleasing  if  not  entirely  devoted  to  heavy  articles. 
Two  long  pieces  devoted  to  the  same  literary  character  is  too  much  for  one  number,  even 
if  the  man  in  question  be  Charles  Lamb.  Just  try  a  story  or  two  next  time,  and  see  how 
much  more  taking  your  paper  will  be. 

The  Amherst  Lit.  for  March  falls  a  little  below  the  previous  one  in  quality.  A  strong 
leading  was  rather  needed  to  help  it  out. 


Fact    and    Fancy. 


THE   BROKEN    BANJO. 


Voiceless  lies  the  broken  banjo, 

Breathes  its  tuneful  soul  no  more, 
Gone  are  all  the  days  it  sang  of, 

Gone  are  all  the  boys  who  swore, 

When  the  banjo,  loudly  thrummed  on, 

Roused  them  from  their  night's  repose. 
That  the  wretch  who  thus  annoyed  them 

Should  be  numbered  'mong  their  foes. 

0  thou  past  recalling  banjo  ! 
Would  I  might  see,  even  now, 

Other  night-disturbing  banjos 
Past  recalling,  e'en  as  thou. 

A   REVERIE. 

The  gold  has  worn  off  from  this  pin, 

That  I  took  from  "  my  Tom  "  with  a  smile. 
Such  a  coy  one,  he  thought  it  worth  while 

('Twas  before  I  deemed  flirting  a  sin) 
To  part  with  it ;  for  't  was  his  style 

To  be  off-hand,  to  part  with  a  pin, 
For  the  merest  excuse  of  a  smile. 

Did  a  smile  cancel  all  of  that  debt  ? 
^  Why  no.     How  the  memories  throng  ! 

I  laugh,  and  I  know  it  was  wrong, 
But  I  even  remember  it  yet, 
That  a  smile  did  n't  cancel  the  debt. 

He  demanded  a  kiss.     'Twas  a  sin. 

1  laugh,  and  I  know  it  was  wrong. 
But  I  own  that  I  now  own  the  pin. 

—  Williams  Fortnight. 

'Varsity  man  :  "  Yes,  T  am  glad  T  am  going  with  the  nine,  as  we  shall  play  one  game  near 
where  I  taught  school  last  winter,  and  my  scholars  can  come  and  see  the  game.  I  expect 
to  hear  them  say,  '  There  's  teacher  !  ' "  Non-'Varsity  man  :  "  Yes,  and  how  nice  it  will  be 
to  hear  them  say,  *  There,  teacher  's  struck  out  I '  " 
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Mary :  "  Stop  your  flattery,  or  I  shall  hold  my  hands  to  my  ears."  John  (wishing  to  be 
complimentary)  :  "Ah !  your  lovely  hands  are  too  small." — Beacon. 

This  comes  from  Bates  :  A  student  in  the  German  class  coming  to  the  sentence  "Er 
nahn  seinen  Hut  ab  mil griisste  sil"  reads,  "  He  took  his  hat  off  and  greased  it." 

"Ah  !  my  darling  wife,"  said  George  the  week  after  his  marriage,  "  if  your  husband  were 
to  die,  what  would  you  do  ?  "  "I  do  n't  know,  I  'm  sure,  George,"  said  the  wife  reflectively. 
"  I  never  thought  of  that :  I  must  look  in  my  Book  of  Etiquette  and  read  the  rules  for 
young  widows. —  Texas  Sif tings. 

Quill  (of  the  Comet)  :  "  Did  you  see  that  fellow  who  has  just  left  me  ?  Advance  man  of  a 
dramatic  company.  Tried  to  bribe  me  !  Actually  offered  me  money !  What  do  you  think 
of  that  ?  "  Scribbler  (of  the  Telephone)  :  "  Disgusting  !  Which  way  did  he  go  ?  " 

— Chicago  Rambler. 

CARMEN    TEMPORIS. 

In  the  good  days  of  old. 

When  maidens  wtr&fair 

In  more  senses  than  one, — 

When  sage,  debofinaire, 

Alike  were  applied 

To  the  fanciful  belle, — 

ITnpretentious  chapeaux 

Were  the  style  of  the  day  : 

'T  was  when  France  as  the  Mistress  of  Fashion  held  sway, 

And  French  was  familiar  as  English,  you  know. 

In  our  gay  modern  days 

Some  maidens  are  fair, 

But  more  may  be  called 

A  Fran^aise,  debonnaire. 

In  the  parquet  at  least. 

Why,  I  pray,  Julia  Belle, 

Do  you  sport  a  chateau  ? 

And  you  study  French,  too  ! 

'Twixt  chapeau  and  chateau  no  distinction  see  you  ? 

Alas  !  it  must  be  :  't  is  but  English,  you  know.  — Courani. 


Alumni     Notes. 


That  this  department  may  be  as  interesting  and  valuable  as  possible^  we  solicit  contributions  from 
all.  Items  that  may  seem,  unimportant  to  the  contributor  will  no  doubt  carry  to  some  readers  remem- 
brances of  happy  but  departed  days. 

College  students  frequently  remark  that  after  they  have  graduated  and  settled  down  in 
their  professional  or  business  life,  they  can  afford,  and  will  be  willing,  liberally  to  contribute 
to  the  needs  of  their  alma  mater:  money  will  then  be  more  plentiful.  Perhaps  a  bit  of 
truth  is  mixed  in  this  bowl  of  illusion,  but  when  one  considers  the  question  a  little  more 
seriously,  looks  at  the  expenses  of  a  family,  the  demands  of  a  successful  business,  the  cost 
of  living  a  la  mode,  besides  the  bare  necessities  of  life,  he  will  better  represent  to  himself 
the  condition  of  college  graduates.  Few  young  Alumni  of  Dartmouth  complain  of  burden- 
some wealth ;  their  success  rests  upon  their  own  efforts  rather  than  upon  some  lucky  inher- 
itance. But  when  one  is  sufficiently  successful  in  early  life  to  be  able  and  willing  to  so 
gratuitously  supply  our  wants  as  has  the  donor  (Harold  C.  Bullard,  '84)  of  the  new  organ 
for  the  Rollins  chapel,  we  can  only  conclude  that  the  expressions  of  gratitude  and  appre- 
ciation so  universally  extended  by  Faculty  and  students  are  deservedly  offered. 

Judge  W.  W.  Stickney,  of  Exeter,  has  been  presented  with  a  gold-headed  cane  by  his 
associate  directors  of  the  National  Granite  Bank  of  that  place.  Mr.  Stickney  is  almost 
eighty-six  years  old,  and  has  been  in  the  practice  of  law  sixty-one  years,  and  has  probably 
been  in  continual  professional  service  longer  than  any  other  law3'er  in  the  state.  After 
graduating  in  1823,  he  began  to  read  law  in  the  office  of  the  late  Hon.  Henry  Bright  Chase, 
who  had  the  same  year  received  the  honorary  degree  of  A.  M.  at  Dartmouth.  The  late 
Hon.  Stephen  C.  Badger,  a  classmate  of  Mr.  Stickney's,  was  reading  law  in  Mr.  Chase's  of- 
fice at  the  same  time.  Mr.  Badger  practised  his  profession  for  some  years  in  New  London, 
then  removed  to  Concord,  and  became  clerk  of  the  courts  for  Merrimack  county,  which 
office  he  held  for  a  long  time.  For  a  while  he  was  assistant  judge  in  the  municipal  court 
in  Concord.  The  little  town  of  Warner  also  boasts  of  another  notable  lawyer  who  read 
his  profession  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Chase,  the  late  Herman  Foster,  of  Manchester,  who  took 
the  honorary  degree  of  A.  M.  at  Dartmouth  in  1861.  Of  a  class  of  thirty-five,  Mr.  Stickney 
is  one  of  the  two  surviving  members,  the  other  being  Rev.  Paul  Couch,  of  Mystic  Bridge, 
Conn. 

In  the  case  of  Dearborn  v.  Boston  &  Lowell  Railroad,  recently  tried  in  the  supreme 
court  (Clark,  '50,  J.)  at  Concord,  John  H.  George,  '44,  made  a  very  eloquent  plea  in  behalf 
of  Mrs.  Dearborn,  the  plaintiff,  while  Charles  PL  Burns,  '74  hon.,  very  effectively  argued 
the  defendant's  side  of  the  case.  It  was  one  of  the  greatest  cases  that  will  be  brought  be- 
fore the  present  court.     The  jury  awarded  the  plaintiff  $5,000. 

'31.  John  Lord  Hayes  died  at  his  home  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  April  i8.  His  life  is 
noted  for  the  same  perseverance,  love  of  industry  and  mechanical  pursuits  as  characterized 
his  early  ancestry,  the  first  Hayes,  John,  coming  to  this  country  in  1680,  and  settling  in 
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Dover,  N.  H.  His  specialties  were  geology,  natural  history,  political  economy,  and  partic- 
ularly protectionism.  He  held  many  offices  in  the  scientific  and  home-industry  associations 
of  the  country,  and  greatly  influenced  legislatures  by  his  sincere  and  masterly  presentation 
of  facts,  by  his  tact  and  judgment,  by  his  unselfish  recognition  of  the  merits  of  others,  by 
the  force  of  his  convictions,  and  by  his  enlightened  and  patriotic  views.  He  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  many  celebrated  scientific  men,  among  whom  were  Jackson,  Silliman,  New- 
hall,  and  both  Rogerses,  as  well  as  that  of  Presidents  Lincoln  and  Garfield.  His  efforts  were 
varied,  and  his  life  adorned  with  honest  labors  which  give  pride  to  every  Dartmouth  man. 

'41.  Governor  Currier  has  been  chosen  president  of  the  Manchester  Hospital  Associ- 
ation. 

'36.  Probably  more  anecdotes  are  told  of  Hon.  John  Wentworth  than  of  any  other  Dart- 
mouth graduate.  I  clip  one  from  a  recent  Chicago  paper,  which  is  authenticated  by  Mr. 
Wentworth  himself.  "  In  the  panic  of  '73  there  was  a  run  on  Sol  Smith's  bank.  At  the 
height  of  the  excitement  a  tall  form  was  seen  moving  down  the  street  carrying  an  immense 
roll  of  bank  notes.  It  was  Wentworth.  To  every  one  he  met  he  made  the  remark  that 
*  He  wa'n't  afraid,  and  was  just  goin'  down  to  make  a  deposit  with  Sol.'  The  news  spread 
like  wildfire.  Arriving  at  the  bank,  Long  John  towered  above  the  heads  of  the  clamorous 
depositors,  pushed  men  out  of  his  way  with  his  gigantean  arms,  and  called  out,  '  You  fel- 
lers want  money.  Stand  back,  and  give  me  a  chance.  I  want  to  make  a  deposit  of 
$20,000.'  In  five  minutes  the  run  was  over,  and  the  bank  saved,  although  its  rescuer  now 
confesses  that  in  that  roll  of  bank  notes  there  was  just  one  good  bill,  the  outside  one,  all 
the  others  being  Confederate  notes  from  his  museum  of  curiosities." 

'40.  Josiah  Howe  Stearns,  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  in  Epping,  died  sud- 
denly of  prostration  accompanied  by  heart  trouble,  March  21.  Dr.  Stearns  was  born  in 
Epping,  Oct.  I,  1812.  After  graduating  from  Andover  Seminary  in  1843,  he  began  his  pro- 
fession in  Dennysville,  Maine.  He  remained  there  but  a  short  time,  returning  to  his  native 
town  to  finish  his  life  as  an  active,  earnest,  and  sincere  temperance  and  Christian  worker. 
He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  in  1884.  His  graduating  part  was  a  discus- 
sion of  the  question,  "  To  which  belongs  the  higher  place  in  history,  ancient  or  modern 
Italy.?"  Mr.  Stearns  had  the  modern  side,  and  Josiah  W.  Pillsbury,  who  now  resides  in 
Milford,  the  ancient. 

'41.  Prof.  Henry  E.  Parker  and  Miss  Alice,  his  daughter,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  George 
Sheffield,  will  sail  from  New  York  on  May  14  per  steamer  Eider  for  Europe.  They  will 
probably  be  absent  a  year. 

'42.  Hiram  Orcutt  has  recently  published  an  open  letter  to  President  John  Bascom,  of 
the  State  University  at  Madison,  Wis.     It  is  an  argument  against  "  Labor  Combinations." 

He  says, — "  I  repeat,  they  [strikes]  are  wrong  in  principle, are  ruinous  in  practice." 

It  is  a  very  able  article. 

'46.  Rev.  Lyman  White  has  closed  his  pastorate  with  the  Congregational  society  in  Gil- 
manton  Iron  Works. 

'48.  Superintendent  J.  W.  Patterson  held  a  teachers'  institute  at  Moore's  opera  house, 
Lake  Village,  April  20-23. 

'49.  Hon.  John  M.  Kimball,  who  recently  died  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  was  born  in  Hopkin- 
ton,  N.  H.,  Dec.  4,  1828.     His  death  is  the  seventeenth  out  of  a  class  of  forty-two.     In  1851 
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he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  supreme  court  in  the  state  of  New  York,  and  began  the 
practice  of  his  profession  at  Albany.  Before  removing  from  New  Hampshire  he  was 
colonel  of  a  regiment  in  our  state,  and  in  the  Civil  War  was  on  officer  in  the  Twenty-Fifth 
New  York.     The  deceased  left  a  widow  and  nine  children. 

'54.  Leave  of  absence  has  been  granted  to  Rev.  S.  L.  B,  Speare,  of  Middlebury,  Vt., 
for  a  two  months  trip  to  California  with  the  Raymond  excursion,  leaving  March  10. 

'54.  Col.  Daniel  Hall,  of  Dover,  has  accepted  an  invitation  to  deliver  the  Memorial  Day 
address  at  Exeter. 

'55.  N.  Dingley,  Jr.,  addressed  the  Merchant's  Club  of  Boston,  March  11,  on  the  fishery 
question.  He  advocated  a  responsive  policy.  "  Then  shall  we  stand  before  the  civilized 
world  with  a  defence  that  cannot  be  overthrown.  There  is  no  other  possible  successful 
policy  of  peace.     By  it  negotiations  will  be  renewed,  and  success  assured  to  us." 

'55.  Hon.  E.  B.  S.  Sanborn  has  retired  from  the  Franklin  Board  of  Education,  after  a 
continuous  service  of  eleven  years. 

'58  and  '80.  Hon.  J.  W.  Fellows  and  W.  B.  Tilton  were  among  the  lawyers  present  at 
the  opening  of  the  spring  session  of  the  supreme  court,  Concord,  N.  H.  Lewis  W.  Clark, 
'50,  is  judge. 

'59  non-graduate.  Congressman-elect  Cogswell,  from  the  Salem  district  of  Massachu- 
setts, was  entertained  by  the  Republican  Club  of  Marblehead,  April  11. 

'60  non-graduate.  Gen.  J.  N.  Patterson  is  meeting  with  success  in  life  insurance  business. 
The  first  policy  written  by  him  was  for  $10,000. 

'61.  George  A.  Bruce,  of  Somerville,  Mass.,  will  be  orator  on  Memorial  Day  at  Dover. 
Mr.  Bruce  delivered  a  most  effective  argument  before  the  committee  on  water-supply 
against  the  petition  of  the  city  of  Boston  to  take  the  waters  of  Shawsheen  river,  March  2, 
1887.     The  plea  is  certainly  an  able  speech. 

'61.  Hon.  George  A.  Marden,  editor  of  the  Lowell  Courier,  will  deliver  the  Memorial 
Day  address  at  Whitinsville,  Mass. 

'61.  Henry  J.  Crippen  has  been  elected  president  of  the  board  of  education  of  Union 
school-district.  Concord,  N.  H. 

'62  Med.  Coll.  The  Concord  Monitor  says, — "  Dr.  Baxter,  whose  name  is  being  used 
freely  now  in  connection  with  the  office  of  surgeon-general,  was  a  young  and  hard  working 
surgeon  during  the  entire  war,  and  many  a  poor  soldier  owes  his  life  to  the  vigilance  of  the 
quiet,  unassuming  man,  who  at  that  time  had  two  loves,  *  his  mother  and  his  profession.'  " 

'62.  Rev.  J.  W.  Kingsbury  recently  closed  his  connection  with  the  Congregational 
church  in  Deerfield  Centre,  N.  IL,  and  has  accepted  an  engagement  with  the  Congrega- 
tional churches  in  Chichester  and  Short  Falls  (Epsom),  and  began  work  there  April  24. 

'66.  Hon.  N.  P.  Hunt,  of  Manchester,  has  in  his  possession  an  invitation  to  a  Com- 
mencement ball  held  at  Hanover  in  the  year  1800,  which  was  extended  to  his  grandmother. 

'70.  Judge  Plenry  W.  Tewksbury,  of  Royalton,  Vt.,  one  of  the  victims  of  the  Wood- 
stock disaster,  is  recovering  very  slowly.     He  is  not  yet  able  to  use  a  crutch. 

'71.  After  a  long  sickness,  which  finally  developed  into  consumption,  Henry  A.  Folsom, 
instructor  in  municipal  and  constitutional  law  in  the  Chandler  Department,  died  on  the 
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sixth  of  this  month,  at  the  age  of  forty-one.  He  graduated  from  the  Boston  Law  School  in 
1774,  and  practised  law  in  Boston  six  years,  meeting  with  marked  success.  On  account  of 
failing  health  he  removed  to  Colorado,  but  receiving  no  benefit  from  the  change  of  location 
he  returned  to  Hanover,  where  he  has  since  resided.  He  was  very  popular  and  much  re" 
spected.  As  an  instructor  he  was  thorough  and  competent,  and  as  a  lawyer  he  was  seldom 
equalled. 

'71  and  '65  hon.  E.  G.  Leach  and  Hon.  Daniel  Barnard  are  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
erection  of  a  soldiers'  monument  at  Franklin  Falls,  N.  H. 

'72.  Prof.  Worthen  occupied  the  afternoon  of  March  23,  at  the  teachers'  institute  held 
at  Exeter.  He  delivered  three  addresses — Algebra,  Numbers,  and  Arithmetic.  Critics  re- 
port that  they  were  all  very  interesting,  being  delivered  in  a  peculiarly  jovial  style. 

'74,  '77  Med.  Coll.  J.  W.  Putnam,  formerly  of  Nashua,  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
village  of  Lyons,  N.  Y. 

'75.  Thomas  D.  Luce,  of  Manchester,  has  been  appointed  clerk  of  the  supreme  court  of 
New  Hampshire  for  Hillsborough  county,  vice  George  A.  Ramsdell,  '71  hon.,  resigned. 

'76.  Rev.  C.  S.  Sargent,  of  New  Haven,  Vt.,  has  accepted  a  call  to  the  Congregational 
church  at  Adams,  Mass.     He  will  receive  $2,000  and  the  use  of  the  parsonage. 

'77  C.  S.  D.  George  I.  McAllister,  Manchester's  deputy  collector  of  internal  revenue, 
has  been  seriously  ill  with  pneumonia. 

'77.  George  A.  Brown  will  give  the  memorial  address  at  Alstead,  N.  H. ;  also  at  Brat- 
tleborough,  Vt. 

'78.  John  H.  Fox,  of  East  Jaffrey,  N.  H.,  died  suddenly  April  11,  of  erysipelas,  at  his 
Boston  residence,  Columbus  avenue,  at  the  age  of  thirty-one  years.  After  graduating  from 
the  Albany  Law  School,  he  practised  a  year  in  his  native  town  (Jaffrey),  and  then  went  to 
Boston,  and  was  made  president  of  the  Burton  Stock  Car  Company.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  New  Hampshire  legislature  in  1S85.     He  leaves  a  widow  and  one  daughter. 

'78.  Rev.  Charles  Parkhurst,  of  St.  John's  M.  E.  church,  Dover,  N.  H.,  expects  to  sail 
for  Europe,  with  his  wife,  by  Nebraska,  State  line,  June  8.  The  officiary  of  his  church, 
learning  that  he  desired  to  make  such  a  trip  for  the  summer  months,  unanimously  prof- 
fered him  leave  of  absence.  St.  John's  church  is  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  prominent 
in  New  Hampshire,  and  is  closing  a  most  successful  year. 

'80.  Rev.  R.  P.  Herrick,  formerly  of  Manchester,  but  for  the  last  four  years  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  church  at  Montevideo,  Minn.,  has  accepted  a  call  to  become  general 
missionary  of  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society  for  the  state  of  Minnesota.  He  will 
retain  his  position  as  president  of  the  Western  Minnesota  Seminary. 

'81  C.  S.  D.  George  C.  Stoddard,  who  began  teaching  after  graduation,  last  fall  ac- 
cepted a  position  as  assistant  on  a  Western  railroad.  In  three  weeks  after  his  engagement 
he  was  promoted  to  division  engineer,  in  charge  of  constructing  a  twenty-mile  division. 

'82.     Luther  B.  Little  is  city  editor  of  the  St.  Paul  Globe. 

'83.  Charles  S.  Dana  has  resigned  as  editor  of  the  Lawrence  Eagle.  The  American,  of 
that  city,  says, — "  Mr.  Charles  S.  Dana,  for  the  past  two  years  editor  of  the  Eagle,  has  re- 
signed his  position,  and  severed  his  connection  with  that  paper  yesterday  [April  16].  Law- 
rence loses  one  of  its  brightest  newspaper  men,  and  the  Press  Club  a  valued  member." 
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'83.  John  Barstow,  of  Haverhill,  has  had  a  call  to  become  pastor  of  a  church  in  Groton, 
Mass. 

'84.  The  high  school  at  Windsor,  Vt.,  began  April  4  in  the  new  building,  with  F.  N. 
Newell  as  principal. 

'84  C.  S.  D.  William  J.  Starr,  of  Manchester,  has  been  made  manager  of  an  investment 
company  in  Waukeeney,  Kansas,  at  a  salary  of  $1,800. 

'84.  Henry  L.  Hatch  has  been  appointed  a  clerk  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. 

'85  and  '85  C.  S.  D.  Charles  F.  Chase  and  Otis  E.  Hovey  will  return  to  Hanover  next 
August  to  take  a  two  years  course  in  the  Thayer  School. 

'85  C.  S.  D.and'85  Agr.  Coll.  Samuel  L.  Wilcox  and  Walter  E.  Angier,  both  graduates 
of  '87  Thayer  School,  have  secured  positions  under  Walter  W.  Curtis,  '86  T.  S.  C.  E.,  in 
constructing  a  bridge  over  the  Mississippi  at  Fort  Madison,  Iowa.  They  will  be  obliged 
to  write  extended  theses  before  receiving  the  degree  of  C.  E.  from  the  Thayer  School. 

'85  C.  S.  I).  Frank  E.  Allard  still  continues  to  give  general  satisfaction  as  principal  of 
the  Boston  Farm  School. 

'85  C.  S.  D.  George  E,  Melendy  is  employed  by  Wilbur  S.  Knowles,  architect,  189 
Broadway,  New  York  city. 

'86.     George  W.  Fowler  is  at  home,  engaged  in  managing  his  father's  farm. 

'86  C.  S.  D.  Herbert  E.  Gross  has  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  assistant  engineer  in 
charge  of  a  field  party  employed  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Company.  He  reports  that  there 
are  great  opportunities  for  young  men  in  California,  and  says  the  climate,  compared  with 
that  at  Hanover,  has  never  been  over-estimated.  His  address  is  Fourth  and  Townsend 
streets,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


A  D  VER  TISEMENTS. 


Harrington  the  Hatter, 


14  School  Street, 


BOSTON. 


BRmE'S  SPORTING  GOODS. 

RUGBY  FOOT-BALLS,  CANVAS  JACKETS,  JERSEYS, 

AND    SWEATERS. 

The  Franklin  Expert  Racket 

Ayres,  Peck  &  Snyder,  Wright  &  Ditson 
TENNIS   BALLS. 

Tennis   Suits  to  order.  Fancy  Striped  Jerseys.      Blazer  Caps. 

Full  stock  of  Base-Ball  Supplies.     Tennis  and  Foot-Ball  Shoes. 

Orders  taken   for  Fine  Custom  Shirts,  Worsted  Gloves,  Winter 
Ulsters,  &c. 

J.  H.  MASON,    -    -    II  Reed  Hall. 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS. 


DARTMOUTH  HOTEL 


NEW  HORSES 

AND  CARRIAGES. 

Good  and  Reliable  Teams  at  short 
notice  and  Lowest  Prices. 

McCarthy  &  haskell, 

Proprietors, 

88     ^GIS. 


DARTMOUTH 

BOOK-STORE. 


IP  rice   "75  Cents. 


By  IVTail,    85   Cents. 


E.  P.   STORRS, 

P*roprietor. 

(Successor   to   Hanover   Paper   Company 
and  N.  A.  McClary.) 

A   Full    Line    of  Stationery, 

Fountain,  Stylographic, 

and  Gold  Pens. 

Domestic     and    Imported    Cigars 
always   on  hand. 

EMERSON    BLOCK, 

HANOVER,  N.  H. 

DARTMOUTH  LAUNDRY 

AND  BATH  HOUSE, 
REAR    OF    CARTER'S    BLOCK. 


Address  all  communications  to 


A.  A.  FISHER, 


HANOVER,  N.  H. 


LAUNDRY  WORK  OF  EVERY 
KIND   DONE  IN  A  SATIS- 
FACTORY MANNER. 


All   the   Improvements    of  a  City- 
Laundry. 

E.   O.   CARTER, 

HANOVER,  N.  H. 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS. 


FULL    LINE 


OF 


Gentlemen's  Fine  Furnishings 


AND 


Sporting  Goods 


ALWAYS  TO  BE  FOUND 


AT 


SAWYER  &  M'^CARTHT'S. 


4 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS. 


CARTER  RROTHERS, 


— DEALERS   IN- 


CHOICE  CANDIES, 

Fruit,  JVuts,  Cigars,  etc., 

MAKE  LOWEST  FRIZES 
AND  CARRY  FINE  STOCK. 


Store  South  of  the  Post-Office. 

G.  F.  COLBY, 

fi^kdtidkl 

8ook-©ii\(ief. 

MAGAZINES,    PERIODICALS, 

TOWN  AND  FAMILY 

LIBRARIES, 

Rebound  in  a  Neat  and  Durable  Manner 
at  a  Low  Price. 


OPPOSITE    CROWLEY  CLUB. 


JuUlu    Ai^U    uilUJjU 


Made  and  Repaired. 


CUTLERY  GROUND  AND  SHARPENED. 


UMBRELLAS    REPAIRED. 


GOOD  WORK  GUARANTEED. 


JO.  BROGGI, 

Over    JM.    M:.    AlVtEJU^I^'S. 

H.  J.  PHILLIPS, 

— DEALER    IN — 

FURNITURE 


-AND — 


UNDERTAKERS'  GOODS. 


Room  Furnishings 

for  Students 

at  Reasonable  Prices. 


COLLEGE  ST.,  HANOVER,  N.  H. 

G.  H.  ADAMS, 

Sole  Dealer  in 
I»liilip  Best  BreAving  Co.'s 

Celebrated 

Milwaukee  Lager  Beer. 

Beer  direct  from  Milwaukee  iu  Refrigerator  Cars. 

Opposite  Phenix  Hotel,  Concord,  N.  H. 
IRA  B.  ALLEN, 

Livery  Stable. 

GOOD  TEAMS  A  T  MODERA  TE  PRICES. 


Stages  to  and  from  all  Trains. 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS. 


Daetmouth  Hotel, 


J.  S.  WILLIAMS, 


PROPRIETOR. 


NEW   BOOKS! 


AGENCY   FOR 


French  m  German  Text-Books, 

Newspapers  and  Magazines, 

F.  B.  SANBORN, 

9  Reed  Hall. 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS. 


DARTMOUTH 

if^hotoppl)  *  Rooii]s, 

NEAR    GYMNASIUM, 

HANOVER,  N.    H. 


All   work    guaranteed   first-class. 

The  best  assortment  of 
ever  made. 

Pictures    of    Dartmouth    Faculty 
always  on  hand. 

Xan^ill,    T})oio(jraf}}er. 

GEORGE  W.  RAND, 

DEALER    IN 

FURNITURE, 

COFFINS  AND  CASKETS, 

Spring  Beds,  Picture  Frames, 

Cornice  Poles,  Drapery  Curtains,  &c. 

All  kinds  of  Job  Work  connected  with 
Furniture  and  Upholstery  done  at  short 
notice    and  in  the   best   manner. 


N.  A.  FROST, 


cte,  *  JewciFf,  *  Qocls, 


CUTLERY, 

Ba^e-Ball  and  Teqiii^  ^upplie^, 

And   other  goods  adapted  to  the 

needs  of  students. 

Fine  Watches  Properly  Repaired 
and  Warranted. 


THE 


JartinDutli  PliariDacj, 

Head-quarters  for 

Toilet  Soaps^  Perjumery,  Razors, 
Strops,  Pocket  Cutlery,  Porte- 
Monnaies,  Combs,  Tooth,  Nail, 
and  Hair  B^'ushes,  Fruit,  and 
Pure  Candy. 

L.  B.  DOWNING, 

HANOVER,   N.    H. 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS. 


PHENIX  HOTEL 

EDSON  J.  HILL,  Manager. 

BILLIARD  HALL, 


NEW  ROOMS 

NE  WL  r  FURNISHED, 


CHOICE    CIGARS 


AND 


TOBACCO. 


HENRY  W.  SANBORN,  Profr. 

FRANK  CAMELL, 


CARTER'S  RESTAURANT, 

CARTER'S  BLOCK. 

OYSTERS  SERYED  IN  EVERY  STYLE. 

All  kinds  of 

FRUITS,  NUTS,  AND 

CONFECTIONERY, 

FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  CIGARS, 

Sud  a  Cit\oi(fe  I<iiie   of  Pipe^. 

H.  L.  CARTER. 

DARTMOUTH 

LiYERY,  Boarding,  AND  Sale 


All  styles  of 

FINE  BOOTS  &  SHOES 

Tnade  to  order. 


REPAIRING 

Neatly   and  Promptly  Done, 


ONLY  THE  BEST  OF  WORK. 


^ear    of    I>artmoii.t;li    Hotel. 


At  the  Old  Stand, 

Rear  of  Dartmouth  Hotel, 

HANOVER,  N  H, 

First-class  teams  at  all  hours. 

Coaches  to  all  trains  day  or  night. 


My  teams  are  new,  my  prices  low, 
My  carriages  free  from  dust ; 

I  '11  use  you  well,  or  let  you  go, — 
But,  gentlemen,  I  cannot  trust. 

H.  K.  SWAZEY. 


8  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE    ATTENTION 

OF 

STUDENTS  AND   TEACHERS 

IS   CALLED  TO   THE   FOLLOWING   LIST   OF 

Superior  Books: 

Apgar's  Plant  Analysis,  Loomis's  Music  Readers, 

Cooley's  Elementary  Chemistry,  Robinson's  Mathematics, 

Dana's  Geologies,  Smith's  Physiologies, 

Fasquelle's  French  Books,  Swinton's  Readers, 

Fisher's  Outlines  of  History,  Swinton's  Geographies, 

Gray's  Botanies,  Swinton's  Histories, 

Guyot's  Geographies,  Webster's  Dictionaries 

"Published  hy  li/ISON,  "BLAKEMAN  &  CO., 

BOSTON,  NEW  YORK,AND   CHICAGO. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 


New  and  Second-Hand    Books 

AT    CONSIDERABLE    REDUCTION    FROM    RETAIL    PRICES. 

A  FINE  LINE  OF  STATIONERY. 

CONSULT    OUR    TERMS    FOR 

Menus,  Programmes,  and  Engraving  of  every 

description. 

CTIASE  &  NELSON,    -     23  W.  H. 


Collins  &  Fairbanks, 

(Successors  to  D.  P.  Ilsley  &  Co.) 

STYLES  SPECIALLY   ADAPTED  TO  YOUNG  MEN. 

OPERA    CRUSH    HATS,    SILK  HATS,    FELT    HATS, 

AND    CLOTH    HATS. 


LEATHER    HAT    BOXES,  UMBRELLAS,    FUR   CAPS, 
WALKING    STICKS,    STREET    GLOVES. 

CLUB  HATS  AND  CAPS  MADE  TO  ORDER. 
AGENTS  FOR 


lEill'S,  1 


LliOLS  BENIIT  k  CO.'S 


f 


381    Washington     Street,     Boston,     Mass. 


(OPPOSITE  FRANKLIN  STREET.) 


A    COMPLETE    LINE    LATEST    STYLES    ALWAYS    ON    HAND    AT 

W.  ODLIN'S,         -         -         -       2  Reed  Hall. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS-URBANA 


3  0112110188593 


C.W.Woodward  &  Co, 


*  pipe  »Jailorii)(J,* 


Woodward  Buii^ding,     .     .     CONCORD.  N.  H, 


STOCK  MOST  COMPLETE, 


MODERATE  PRICES, 


AND   WORKMANSHIP  UNEXCELLED, 


FOR  TEN  YEARS 


THE    DAI^TMOUTH    TAILOI^S. 


